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PREFACE. 



This volume is the result of an attempt to put into convenient 
form and the smallest possible compass all the grammar that the 
ordinary student of Italian will need. Short as the book is, it con- 
tains some paragraphs which beginners will probably skip : the 
longer lists of words and endings, and a great part of the chapters 
on suffixes and irregular verbs will be useful mainly for reference. 
The vocabularies cover the twenty-one exercises; they are not 
intended to include words explained in the notes, nor proper 
names that are exactly the same in Italian and in English. 

I have endeavored to make the book represent the Italian lan- 
guage as it is spoken and written at the present day ; the exercises 
are taken chiefly from reading-books lately prepared for Tuscan 
schools. Still, I have tried to give also as many obsolete forms as 
students of the Italian classics will require. 

It has been my aim throughout to make the rules clear for all 
classes of pupils, even for those ignorant of other foreign languages, 
provided they understand the technical words commonly used in 
grammars. With this object in view, I have ascribed to the Ital- 
ian vowels the pronunciation of the English ones that are most 
like them : an accurate description of the Italian sounds would, I 
fear, prove confusing to beginners who have had no training in 
phonetics. It will be easy for the instructor to explain not only 
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the vowels, but some of the consonants, and the division of 
words into syllables, much better than can be done in a book 
like this. 

The authorities I have consulted most are the dictionaries of 
Fanfani, Rigutini and Fanfani, Fomari (Nuavo Bazzarint), and 
Tommaseo and Bellini. I have made but little use of other gram- 
mars ; I am, however, indebted to Toscani for some ideas and a 
few of my examples. The chapters on syntax, and the treatment 
of irregular verbs, pronouns, suffixes, and the plural of words in 
'CO and -go are almost entirely the result of originai work. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Nash, 
of Harvard, to my friend and teacher, Sig. Filippo Orlando, of 
Florence, and to the gentlemen who assisted me in correcting 
the proof-sheets ; and I wish above all to thank Professor Sheldon, 
of Harvard, and Professor Bendelari, of Yale, without whose aid and 
encouragement I should scarcely have ventured to offer this book 
to the public. 

Cambridgb, September, 1887. 

NOTE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 

To facilitate the use of this book with classes I have included 
in it a full set of Lessons and Exercises, the latter being taken in 
large part from my Italian Composition. The Italian texts at the 
end of the chapters, in the body of the Grammar, can be used to 
advantage at the outset of the course for practice in pronuncia- 
tion and reading at sight. The English exercises in the body of 
the book should be reserved for reviews. 

Cambridgb, May, 1904. 
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LESSONS AND EXERCISES. 

Note. — The following forty-one lessons furnish, in the form of refer- 
ences to the body of the Grammar^ a course of study in the rudiments 
of Italian. The numbers refer to paragraphs : they include all sud- 
divisions in the same type, all examples, and all paradigms, belonging to 
them ; but they do not comprise subdivisions in finer print unless these 
are expressly mentioned. The exercise following each lesson is to be 
used in connection with it ; the exercises in the body of the book are 
reserved for review work. 

LESSON 1. 

Pronunciation : 1 ; 2 ; 2, a; S; 4:, including the fine print 

except s, //; 5; 6; 7; 8. Pronounce all the examples several 

times. 

EXERCISE I. 
Pronounce this text : — 

Qudndo ^ fir^ddo e inverno. N^ll' invemo cdde la neve, e 

IVAen it-is cold it-is winter. In-the winter falls the snow^ and 

gli dlberi s6no s^nza f6glie e i giardini non hdnno fi6ri. D6po, 

the trees are without leaves and the gardens have-no flowers. Later^ 

r dria comincia a riscalddre, n^Ue carapdgne si v^dono P erbe 

the air begins to grow-warm^ in-the fields are-seen grass 

e i fi6ri, n^gli 6rti ndscono 1 baccelli, i piselli, p6i le ciliege ; 

and flowers i in-the gardens come-forth string-beans, ^eas, then cherries; 

gli uccelli cdntano, non si patisce piii fr^ddo, si sta veram^nte 

the birds sing, we-do-not-suffer any-more cold, we-are really 

bene,' e all6ra h primavera. Finisce la primavera, comincia 

eomfortahle, and then it-is spring. Ends the spring, begins 

il cdldo ; il s61e bnicia ; n^lla campdgna si vddono le splghe del 

the heat; the sun burns; in-the country we-see the ears of 

grdno, ci s6no tdnte belle fiiitta, m^le, p6re, susine, albic6cche, 

com, there are many fine fruits, apples, pears, plums, apricots, 

pesche. Qudsto tempo si chidma estdte. II cdldo va via, e 

peaches. This time is-called summer. The heat goes away, and 

rit6ma V dria c6me n^Ua primavera ; le viti s6no cdriche 

becomes-again the air as in-the spring; the vines are laden 

d* uva, i flchi comlnciano a ddrci i 16ro d61ci frutti ; ma a 

with grapes, the fig-trees begin to give-us their sweet fruit; but 

poco a poco si rif^ un p6* firdddo,' gli dlberi perdono le foglie, 

little by little it-grows-again a little cold, the trees lose their leaves, 

il vento s6ffia assdi; e qudsto tempo si chidma autiinno. 

the wind blows hard; and this time is-called autumn. 
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LESSON 2. 

Review Lesson i. 

EXERCISE 2. 

Pronounce this text : — 

1. Vi parlero di Vittorio Alfieri, e ne ammirer^te la ^rte 

I-skallspeak-io-you of Victor Ai/Uri^ and you-will-tidmire-hi* strong 

e costdnte volonta. £gli era ndto nei mille settecento quardnta- 

and firm will. He was bom in 1740 

nove di n6bile famiglia piemont^se^: era c6hte. A116ra si 

0/ a-noble family of-Piedmont : he-was amount. Then peopU 

cred^va che bastdsse essere nobili per val^re qualc6sa ; percio 

believed that it-sufficed to-be noble in-order-to be-worth something; therefore 

i pill d^i nobili non istudidvano^^ o studiavano ^ dlla peggio^ perch^ 

most of-the nobles did-not-studyt or studied carelessly^ because 

tdnto la nobilti diva 16ro diritto dlle cdriche e dgli on6ri, dnche 

their-mere-ranh gave them a-right to offices and to honors^ even 

se erano ignordnti. L' Alfieri, da giovin^tto, fu m^sso a studidre 

if they-were ignorant. Al^eri, as a-lad^ was Put to study 

all' Accademia di Torino ; ma 6gli d6po qudlche dnno ne usci 

at-the Academy of Turin; but he after a-few-years came-out 

s^nza sap6r* niilla di nulla, non ostdnte che av^sse un bel- 

without hnowing anything-at-aU, notwithstanding that he-had a fine 

r ing^gno, perch^ ne dnche T ing^gno puo val^re s^nza lo stiidio. 

mind, because not even talent can avail without study, 

Uscito pertdnto dall' Accademia viaggi6 per T Itdlia, la 

Having-come-out, then, from-the Academy, he-travelled through -^Az/jr, 

Frdncia e T Inghilterra. 

France, and England. 

2. Giiinto air etd di vdntisette dnni, apri, c6me si dice, 

Having-arrived at-the age of 27 years, he-opened, as people-say, 

gli 6cchi, e s* acc6rse ddla sda ignordnza. Vittorio si vergogn6* 

his-eyes, and became-aware of his ignorance. Victor was-thflroughly- 

altam^nte di se st^sso; spero che studidndo avrebbe potiito* 

ashamed of himself; he-hoped that by-studying he-might 

giovdre air on6re d' Itdlia; e all6ra f^ce il gener6so^ prop6sito 

add to-the glory of Italy; and then he-made the lofty resolve 

di mutdr* vita: detennin6 di abbandondre gli usi e i costiimi 

to change his-life : he-determined to give-up the habits and the customs 

d^Ua nobile gioventu d^i suoi tempi, di lascidr® tutto per 

of-the noble youth of his times, to leave everything in-ortCer-io 

istudidre.^ A far^ d6i buoni propositi ci vu&l^ poco ; il f6rte 

study. To make good resolutions takes but-little ; the difficulty 

sta nel manten^rli. E non h mica un affdr di niilla, qudndo lina 

lies in keeptng-them. And it-is-not at-all an easy-matter, when a 
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pers6na per liingo c6rso di dnni ha contrdtto certe abittidini 

person through a-long course of years has formed certain habits 

e certi costiimi, e si ^ awezzdta a vivere in tal m6do, 

and certain customs^ and has-accustomed'himself to living in such a-way, 

non e mica, dico, un afFdr di nulla un bel gi6rno mutdr vita, 

it-is-not at-allf I-say, an easy-matter one fine day io-change one^s-life^ 

e diventir u6mo tutto affdtto diverse da qu^Uo di prima. 

and become a-man entirely different from one* s-former-self, 

3. Grindi sforzi dovfe fire Vittdrio Alfieri per mutdr vita: 

Great effort* Victor" A ^eri-had-to-make to change his-life : 

vi bisti sap^re che sicc6me non si sentiva tdnta forza d* inimo 

suffce-it-to-say that as he-did-not-feel so-much strength of mind 

da proseguire^ a studidre, allorch^ per le sue abitiidini avrebbe 

eu-to continue to study^ when fromforce-of-habit he-would- 

sentito il desiderio * d' uscir ^ di cdsa e di anddre a divertirsi, 

havefeU the desire of going-out and going to amuse-himself 

y Alfieri si fac^va dal servit6re legire dlla poltr6na. E v6ro 

Alfieri had-himself tied-by-his-servant to-his arm-chair. It-is true 

che a p6co a poco la volonta pr^se* il di s6pra : a poco a 

that little by little his will got the upper-hand: little by 

p6co, s* intende, 1* Alfieri non ebbe piu bis6gno di ric6rrere a 

little t you-understafidt Alfieri had-no-more need of resorting to 

qu^sti mezzi^^; e ci6 appiinto prova qudnto h v^ro che nulla 

this means; and this Just proves how-true-it-is that nothing 

h difficile a chi vu61e. Cosi ^ V Alfieri che si mise a studiire 

is hard to him-who wills. Thus Alfieri, who began to study 

a v^ntisette dnni, pure pot^ arrivdre ad essere il piu brdvo 

at 27 years, was-yet-able to-come to be the best 

scritt6re di tragedie delP Itdlia; ed 6 tina d^Ue gl6rie del 

writer of tragedies in Italy; and he-is one of-the glories of 

n6stro pa^se.^ Ma se quindo av^va fdtto il proponim^nto di 

our country. But if when he-had made the resolve to 

mutAr vita e di studiire, V Alfieri, conoscendo quinti sf6rzi 

change his-life and to study, Alfieri, knowing what efforts 

gli ci sarebbero voliiti* per manten^re. la prom^ssa, inv6ce di 

it-would-require to keep his promise, instead of 

firsi legire ilia poltr6na av6sse d^tto : non mi riesce^ n^ 

having-himself-tied to-his arm-chair, had said *' I-can't," neither 

6gli sarebbe diventito quelV u6mo s6mmo che fii, n6 

would-he-have-become that great-man that he-was^ nor 

V Itilia potrebbe 6ra vantire un cosi® gran poeta, 

could-Italy now boast-of such-a great poet. 

1 See 4, 8, c, ^ The verb is studidre : in Italian a word beginning with 
s plus another consonant, if it is immediately preceded by a word ending in a 
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consonant, prefixes i to the s ; Italians are averse to a group of three conso- 
nants of which the middle one is j. * An infinitive often drops its final e in 
the interior of a phrase. * The reflexive verb ver^ognarsi (* to shame one's 
self) means 'to be ashamed.' ^ The compound conditional, in idiomatic 
Italian, is very often used in place of the simple conditional : avrebbe potiUo 
giovdre (*he might have helped') really means *he might help' ; so ci sareb- 
bero voluti (* there would have been required ') means * there would be needed.' 
• Ci vuolty shortened here to ci vudlj means literally * there requires ' or * there 
U needed.' ? gee 4, S, b. » See 4, 8, a. • 8 as in * mason ' (4, 8, d), 
» See 4, Z, a, 

LE880N 3. 

The inflection of issere : 53, a. 

EXERCISE 3. 

[Based on Exercise i, p. ix.] 

I. Where ^ are the birds? — 2. It was winter. — 3, We^ are 
in the spring. — 4. The vines will be laden with grapes. — 5. 
Where ^ would you ^ be in the winter } — 6. You ^ are without 
flowers. — 7. Without the sun it would be cold. — 8. The 
flowers were in the fields. — 9. Where ^ were you ^ in the spring ? 
— 10. I ^ was in the country. 

1 Difve. 2 These personal pronouns need not be translated. 



LESSON 4. 

The inflection of av/re : 53, 6. 

EXERCISE 4. 
[Based on Exercise i, p. ix.] 

I. I ^ have no flowers. — 2. When will they ^ have leaves ? — 

He ^ had apples and pears. — 4. You ^ would have no leaves. 

- 5. The spring has no snow. — 6. Have you ^ the ears of 
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com? — 7. They^ had no figs. — 8. When will he* have the 
birds ? — 9. I ^ should have plums and peaches. — 10. The trees 
had no leaves. 

1 These personal pronouns need not be translated. 

LESSON 5. 

Articles and nouns : 9 ; lO, a, d ; 11 ; 12 ; 12, a ; 14, 
a, b; 15; 17; 18; 19 (in general, nouns in o are mas- 
culine, nouns in a or u are feminine) ; 22 ; 23 ; 24 ; 25 ; 
51, 2. 

EXERCISE 5. 

[The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 
Grammar.^ 

I. A comer. — 2. Some corners. — 3. Some rooms. — 4. The 
comer of a room. — 5. We are in the corner of the room. — 6. A 
man in a room. — 7. The man is in the room. — 8. The men are 
in the rooms. — 9. I have a gun. — 10. You have the gun. — 
II. With the guns. — 12. A city. — 13. To the city and for the 
cities. — 14. Some birds on a branch. — 15. The birds are on 
the branches of the trees. — 16. The roots of the trees in the 
wood. — 17. The days of the month. — 18. The months of a 
year. — 19. The weeks of the year. — 20. For the countries of 
the earth. — 21. The prisons in the cities of the kings. — 22. 
With the son of the uncle.^ — 23. The uncles^ are with the 
fathers of the boys. — 24. The poem ^ is written ■ by the boy's 
uncle. — 25. The words are in the poem^ written* by the two 
poets.* 

1 Zio. a Pohna^ m. « Scritto, * PoHa, 



LESSON 6. 

A 

Essere and av^e : 53, Uy b\ 64 ; 76 ; 80, i. 
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EXERCISE 6. 

[Based on the first paragraph of Exercise 2, p. x.] 

I. He is a count. — 2. They are noble. — 3. You would be a 
count. — 4. We shall be noble. — 5. You have been ignorant. — 
6. We shall have had the ofl5ce.^ — 7. They had had offices and 
honors. — 8. You are ignorant because you have not studied.' 
— 9. He had' the office ^ because he had been a count — 10. 
People don't think ^ that he has* a great mind.<^«ii. He has 
had the office,^ and therefore he has not studied.' — 12. You 
would have had the office,^ if you had • studied.* — 13. People 
thought that he was * bom in 1749. — 14. If we had * studied,' 
^ we should not be ignorant. — 15. If you were • ignorant, you 
would be put^ to study. — 16. Even if we are ignorant, we shall 
have offices and honors, because we have been noble. — 17. 
Although they are ' of noble family, they are not ignorant, be- 
cause they have studied.* — 18. I was® noble, but I was* put 
to study, because, as a lad, I had ® a great mind. — 19. Al- 
though we had • not travelled,* we should not have been igno- 
rant, if we had * studied.* — 20. If you have travelled,* you will 
have offices and honors, although you have ^ not studied,* be- 
cause you will not be ignorant. 

1 La cdrica. * Siudidio. * Preterite. * Non si critU (see 86). <^ Pres. 
subj. ' Imp. subj. ' Missi^ plural. ^ Imp. ind. * Viaggidto, y 

LESSON 7. 
Regular verbs of the first conjugation : 69 ; 69, a. 

EXERCISE 7. 

[Based on Exercise i, p. ix.] 

I. The birds sang in the spring. — 2. Let us begin to sing. — 
3. In the winter the wind will blow hard. — 4. When will they 
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begin to give us their sweet fruit? — 5. The sun would burn the 
vines. — 6. When will you sing ? — 7. The wind began to blow. 
' — 8. I burn the ears of corn. — 9. I began to sing. — 10. Sing 
when the wind blows. — 11. I begin to speak. — 12. If^ he 
sang,^ I should not speak. — 13. If ^ they spoke,* we should 
begin to sing. — 14. Although* the wind blows* hard, we shall 
sing. — 15. Although* you sing,* we begin to speak. 

1 .S>. 2 Imp. subj. 8 BenM, * Pres. subj. 



LESSON a 

Regular verbs of the second and third conjugations : 60 
(the list of verbs at the top of p. 58 need not be learned). 

EXERCISE 8. 

[Based on Exercise i, p. ixj 

I. The flowers fall in the winter. — 2. The trees lost their 
leaves. — 3. He sees the sun. — 4. Do you believe that ^ I see * 
the cherries t — 5. He did not believe that ^ the vines lost ' their 
sweet fruit. — 6. I do not believe that ^ you fall.^ — 7. See the 
trees : they have lost their leaves. — 8. We shall lose the floWers. 
— 9. When I see the birds, it is spring. — 10. Would you believe 
that he had • seen the trees without flowers ? — 11. The peas 
will come forth* in the spring. — 12. They would not come 
forth * without the sun. — 13. When the snow goes away, we see 
the peas come forth * in the fields. 

1 Che. ^ Pres. subj. ' Imp. subj. * The infinitive is ndscere, 
lilSSON 9. 

Regular verbs of the fourth conjugation : 61. 
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EXERCISE 9. 

[Based on Exercise i, p. ix.] 

I. We felt the cold. — 2. Do you feel the wind? — 3. The* 
winter and the spring will end. — 4. The birds would not feel 
the heat. — 5. The flowers suffer ^ when the wind blows. — 6. 
The birds suffered in the winter. — 7. I do not suffer any more 
heat. — 8. I do not believe that 1 he suffers.' — 9. Do you be- 
lieve that ^ he feels • the cold ? — 10. The summer and the autumn 
ended. 

1 Che, * Soffrire is inflected in the pres. like senHre, * Pres. subj. 



LESSON 10. 

Adjectives and pronouns : 26 ; 27 ; 28 ; 29 ; 30 ; 31 ; 
33 ; 43 ; 43, ^ ; 44 ; 45. 

EXERCISE 10. 

[Tho words axe to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 
Grammar."] 

I. The poor are always unfortunate. — 2. The high trees are 
far from the great cities. — 3. The most beautiful plant has the 
smallest flower. — 4. The largest villa is mine, the smallest is 
his, and the lowest is theirs. — 5. Many good fathers are now 
poorer, but their boys and their girls ^ are always honest. — 
6. Who were the good girls ^ who spoke to the unhappy sailor ? 

— 7.* Whose are the big clubs of which the little boy spoke ? 

— 8. Which are the hard ^ lessons • that our poor boys finished 
in two days ? — 9. What is the beautiful story * her little girls ^ 
believe ? — 10. In what far part of your great city are the rooms 
of the honest merchant, to whom the largest ships of the world 
belong ' ? 

1 Ragdzza, 2 DifflciU, « Lezidne, f . * Sldria, f. ^ Appartingono. 
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LESSON 11. 

Parldre and crMere : 59 ; 59, a ; 60 (the list of verbs at 
the top of p. 58 need not be learned) ; 62; 77; 77, a; 54, d, 

EXERCISE II. 

[Based on the first two paragraphs of Exercise 2, p. x. Viaggidre is conju- 
gated with avire^l 

I. I shall not leave Italy. — 2. They determined ^ to become 
noble. — 3. They would not leave France. — 4. He will be 
ashamed of himself. — 5. Let them leave ^ England. — 6. It is 
enough to abandon certain habits. — 7. He doesn't believe that 
Alfieri is ashamed * of himself. — ^"8. They did not believe ■ that 
we were studying.* — 9. We hoped* that they would travel 
through France. — 10. We do not believe that they are study- 
ing.* — II. They speak to you of Victor, and you admire his 
strong will. — 12. I shall not believe that you have ^changed 
your way of living. — 13. If we spoke * to you of Victor, you 
would admire his firm will. — 14. Do not believe that the cus- 
toms of aristocratic youth increase* the glory of Italy. — 15. 
Study, and you will become an entirely different man from what 
you are. — 16. We abandoned ^ the habits of aristocratic youth, 
and travelled^ through France and England. — 17. Let him not 
believe * that we admire * the customs of his times. — 18. They 
think that studying is enough * to change one's mode of life. — 
19. If I believed * that studying was * enough, I should abandon 
the customs of youth. — 20. If I had * not travelled, I should not 
believe that most of the aristocrats leave * everything in order 
to study. 

1 Preterite. * Pres. subj. * Imp. ind. * Imp. subj. . 

LESSON 12. 

Regular verbs : 59 ; 59, a ; 60 ; 61 ; 62 ; 63 ; 72 ; 75 ; 
read 47. 
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EXERCISE 12. 
[Based on the third paragraph of Exercise 2.] 

I. We know Alfieri. — 2. They amuse themselves. — 3. Let 
them tie ^ themselves to the arm-chair. — 4. They will know the 
best writer in Italy. — 5. Feel a desire to make great efforts. — 
6. They tied * themselves to the arm-chair. — 7. He knew • what 
efforts it would cost him. — 8. Changing one's way of living 
isn't enough. — 9. It wasn't enough ■ for you to go on studying, 
— 10. When he studies, he doesn't feel a desire to amuse him- 
self.* — II. By • studying you will come to be one of the glories 
of our country. — 12. If he ti^d® himself to the arm-chair, he 
would feel a desire to study. — 13. As he no longer needs to 
resort to this means, let him amuse ^ himself. — 14. As he didn't 
amuse ■ himself, he felt ^ a desire to go out of doors. — 15. If 
you knew ® Alfieri, you would feel a desire to change your mode 
of life. — 16. If he felt* strong-minded enough to study, he 
would become the greatest writer in Italy. — 17. Change your 
way of living, and you will feel a desire to become a great poet. 
— 18. It isn't true that he knows ^ what efforts it will cost him. — 
19. If we had • not felt a desire to go out of doors, we should 
not know such a great poet. — 20. By ^ amusing himself,* he will 
come, little by little, to need to make great efforts. 

1 Pres. subj. 2 pret. « Imp. ind. * Add si to the end of the verb. 
* Omit. ^ Imp. subj. 



LESSON 13. 



Review Lesson i. 



EXERCISE 13. 
Pronounce Exercise 2. Inflect the future of ammirdre, the 
conditional of studidre, the present indicative of viaggidre^ the 
preterite of vergogfidre, the imperfect indicative of sperdre^ the im- 
perfect subjunctive of giovdre^ the imperative of mutdre, the pre- 
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sent subjunctive of determindre {detirminiy ttc.\ the future of 
abbandondre, the conditional of lasddre^ the present indicative 
of legdre^ the preterite oi proseguire, 

LESSON 14. 

Conjunctive personal pronouns : 46 ; 47 ; 48 (study this 
paragraph with the greatest care), with footnotes ; 48, a^ by 
c; 49; 50; 86. 

EXERCISE 14. 

[The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 

GrammarJ] 

I. He will finish it. — 2. I speak to myself. — 3. You believe 
one another. — 4. The boys have the same clubs that belong^ to 
us. — 5. Speak of it to them. — 6. We speak of them to him.* — 
7. Your poor father had a beautiful carriage : he sent ^ it to me, 
— 8. You have a large plant ; give it to me. — 9. The Italian 
had some birds : he sent* them to you. — 10. I speak to him: 
he believes me. — 1 1. I begin to • speak to them. — 12. You have 
some parrots : give them to him. — 13. He had a bird : he sent * 
it to them. — 14. I have sent* it to her. — 15. You have some 
little birds : give me some. 

1 Appartingono, ^ Use manddre. * A, 

LESSON 15. 

Irregular verbs ; anddre .* 64 ; 65 ; 66 ; 66, ^ ; 67 ; 92 ; 
92, a, b, c, rf,/(p. «f); 92, i ; 78> d, 

EXERCISE 15. 
Inflect the present indicative of condHrre {conduchido, condHud)^ 
the present subjunctive oi dire {dichtdo, died), the imperfect indi- 
cative of fdre {Jacbidd)y the imperfect subjunctive of muinfere 
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(mav^ndo\ the preterite of piackre {pidcqui\ the imperative of 
scubtere (scothuio)^ the future oifdre^ the conditional of trdrre. 

LESSON 16. 

Review Lesson 1 5. 

EXERCISE 16. 

[Based on the third paragraph of Exercise 2.] 

I. Keep on studying. — 2. We resorted^ to this means. — 3. 
You went * out of doors. — 4. They were beginning ^ to study. — 
5. Go and have yourself " tied to the arm-chair. — 6. Let them 
go and amuse themselves. — 7. You no longer resort to this 
means. — 8. Let us go and amuse ourselves.* — 9. We knew* 
what efforts would be necessary. — 10. We went* and tied our- 
selves* to the arm-chairs. — 11. When I go to study, I do not 
need to resort to these means. — 12. Alfieri went * and had him- 
self tied to the arm-chair 13. By* going to study, we shall 

come to be great poets. — 14. When I felt ^ a desire to go out 
of doors, I used to go^ and study. — 15. If our will got* the 
upper hand, we should go and study. — 16. If we went • and 
studied, we should not need to change our mode of life. — 17. 
When your will gets ' the upper hand, you will go and stu^y. — 
18. If Alfieri had ' gone to amuse himself, Italy would not now 
have so great a poet. — 19. When they go and study, they no 
longer need to have themselves tied to their arm-chairs. — 20. 
If they kept • their promise, they would not need to have them- 
selves tied to the arm-chair. 

1 Imp. ind. ^ Pret. « Vi, * Ci. 6 Omit. « Imp. subj. ^ Future. 
8 Imp. subj. of hsere. 

LESSON 17. 

Disjunctive personal pronouns : 61 ; 51, 6; 52; 73 ; 74 ; 
review Lesson 14. 
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EXERCISE 17. 

[The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 
Grammar.^ 

I. He spoke of it to us, to you, and to them. — 2. They be- 
lieve us. — 3. They speak of themselves, and we speak of our- 
selves. — 4. She has finished it. — 5. Who will speak with me? 

— 6. You are very good, Mr. B. — 7. I speak to you, little boy, 
and to him. — 8. He is the boy of whom I spoke. — 9. Madam,i 
you have been ^ very unfortunate. — io. Little boys, you will be 
surprised. — 11. I begin, Mr. B., to believe your words. — 12. 
They have spoken of it to us and to you. — 13. Do not think of* 
them : think of * her. — 14. Will you speak of it to him or to me ? 
— 15. Mr. B. and Mr. D., you are unfortunate: the great trees 
near your villa belong * to two merchants, and not to you. 

1 Signdra. * pem. ^ A. * Appartingono, 

LESSON 18. 

The whole chapter on Personal Pronouns (pp. 36-44), 
except the Exercises at the end. 

::3 EXERCISE 18. 

[Based on the second paragraph of Exercise 2. In all sentences in which 
the second person is used, translate it in three ways.] 

I. Open your eyes, and you will be thoroughly ashamed of 
yourselves. — 2. Do not open them ; if ^ you opened^ them, you 
would be ashamed. — 3. They have left us ; do not abandon us. 

— 4. I have determined to accustom myself to live in such a 
way. — 5. By * accustoming yourself to study, you will become 
an entirely different man. — 6. I hope so * ; I am ashamed to * 
live in such a way. — 7. They had accustomed themselves to 
leave everything. — 8. Are you ashamed to give up your habits ? 
— 9. He says so* to me and to you ; he has determined to give 
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them up. — lo. Does he say so * to you ? — ii. He will leave it 
to us. — 12. She might leave them to me. — 13. He wishes to • 
keep them. — 14. It will not be at all an easy matter for* you. 
— 15. I should be ashamed of it. 

1 Se. a Imp. subj. * Omit. * * It' ^ />t. « /Vr. 

^ LESSON 19. 

Irregular verbs of the first conjugation : 92, i, 2, 3, 4 ; 
read 79, d (including i, 2, 3, pp. 77 and 78). 

EXERCISE 19. 

[Based on Exercise i.] 
I. Let us give them the offices. — 2. We have made good 
resolutions. — 3. They had not given the office to Alfieri. — 4. I 
don't go and study : I am ^ talking. — 5. We shall be ^ admiring 
Alfieri's tragedies. — 6. If I made' good resolutions, I should go 
and study. — 7. I don't think that the difficulty lies * in making 
good resolutions. — 8. If he were ^ always * talking, he would not 
do anything.* — 9. Do everything, but don't go and live in such 
a way. — 10. We do not believe that rank gives* them a right 
to everything. — 11. By • giving them everything, he would be 
able to change his mode of life. — 12. You used to go^ and 
study, and that gave^ you ' a right to the greatest honors. — 13. 
If you went ' and amused yourself,® they would not give you • 
the office. — 14. They used to make^ good resolutions, but the 
difficulty was' in keeping them. — 15. If we gave' them the 
office, the difficulty would be in making them study. — 16. By • 
resolving to abandon the customs of aristocratic youth, he would 
do himself* honor. — 17. When you make ^° a good " resolution, 
you will go and study ; and then they will give you • everything. 
— 18. Let them resolve to study, and let them go to the Acad- 
emy of Turin. — 19. Their rank gives them a right to offices, even 
if they do not resolve to change their way of living. — 20. He 
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did not resolve ^^ to study, but went " and amused himself ; and 
therefore they did not give *^ him offices nor honors. 

* Use stare. * Imp. subj. « Pres. subj. * Sempre, ^ Niilla. • Omit 
7 Imp. ind. 8 Vi. • ^1. 10 Future. " Budn (29, c). ^ Pret. 

LESSON 20. 

The whole chapter on Articles (pp. 7-10), except the 
Exercises at the end. 

EXERCISE 20. 

[Based on the third paragraph of Exercise 2.] 

I. I am a poet. — 2. Alfieri, a writer who began to study at 
twenty-seven, became a great poet. — 3. Habits bind us. — 4. 
Writers have to resort to this means. — 5. The mind makes 
an effort. — 6. Great efforts are hard. — 7. He goes to amuse 
himself with the poets. — 8. Knowing the habits of writers, I 
had him tied to his arm-chair. — 9. Mr. Alfieri studies in my 
arm-chair. — 10. Mr. Alfieri, you will go to Italy. 

LESSON 21. 
Irregular verbs of the second conjugation : 92, 5-14 ; 67 
(study the examples with particular care) ; 54, a. Note 
th'aXpiac&e is intransitive : ' it pleases him ' =^glipidce. 

EXERCISE 21. 

[Based on Exercise i.] 
I. He does not know when string beans c^me forth, — 2. 
The snow fell in the winter. — 3. The fig-trees ought to have 
given us their sweet fruit. — 4. They are sitting in the gardens. 
— 5. You will see them in the spring. — 6. The leaves would be 
lying in the fields. — 7. Do you like apricots ^1 — 8. Be silent 1 
I do not like fruit. — 9. Birds are wont to sing in the spring. — 
10. I ought to begin. 

1 * Do apricots please you ? ' 
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LESSON 22. 

Review Lesson 21. 

EXERCISE 22. 

[The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 
Grammar^] 

I. We have had^ to keep still : we do not know his name. — 
2. It fell * and lay ' three days on the ground. — 3. He was 
sitting ' in the room where his brother lay.' — 4. When I see * 
them, I shall have ^ to keep still, because I do not know their 
names. — 5. He saw^ me, but I didn't suit* him. — 6. Do 

■ you know where he is sitting ? — 7. They are lying under the 
table : don't you see them ? — 8. If I saw * him, I should have* 

\ to speak to him. — 9. They will not know where we have seen 
them. — 10. See her: she doesn't know that we have* come 
back. — II. Has she seen these plants ? Do they suit her? — 
12. He doesn't believe that I know' his name. — 13. Let us see 
where they are going. — 14. It lies there, where it has • fallen. — 
15. When I saw^ that they had * fallen, I was silent." — 16. You 
saw "my coat: how 'did it suit' you? — 17. If we had 'seen 
them fall, we should know where they are. — 18. He didn't be- 
lieve ' that they were lying ' on the table. — 19. They don't be- 
lieve that you see ' them. — 20. If they keep still, we shall not 
know where they have been. 

1 Use dov/rg. * Pret • Imp. ind. * Future. * Imp. subj. 
• Use essere, ^ Pres. subj. ^ C(fmc. 

LESSON 23. 

Irregular verbs of the second conjugation: 92, 15-23; 
67; 46, c. Dol^e takes an indirect object. 
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EXERCISE 23. 

[The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 
Grammar.'] 

I. My eyes pain me ; I don't want to stay. — 2. We shall not 
be able to persuade him ; he doesn't want to keep still. — 3. If 
we were not able ^ to stay, it would grieve him very much.^ — 4. 
They were in the habit * of staying * five days. — 5. If he were 
holding^ it, he would let^ it fall. — 6. They seem large, but 
they cannot be good. — 7. He wanted® to go, but he could* 
not : I held • him. — 8. You will not persuade me : I shall not 
be willing to do it. — 9. We saw ® them : they are not worth any- 
thing.'' — 10. If he doesn't want to stay, I'll hold him, — 11. He 
remained • three days, because his head pained* him. — 12. It 
grieved* me, but I had * to do it. — 13. I don't believe that it 
hurts * him very ^much.* — 14. If you wish it, they will stay with 
you. — 15. I have seen them this year ; they seemed • very little 
to me : I should have thought that they were not worth ^ any- 
thing.'' — 16. You don't believe that he is willing * to stay. — 17. 
If you wanted ^ to stay, you wouldn't be able to sit down. — 18. 
If you don't believe that I can* keep still, don't remain here. — 
19. He cannot stay : he has to go and study. — 20. Let them 
remain there, if they don't want to come back. • 

1 Imp. subj. * Mdlto. » Imp. ind. * * Of staying ' = * (to) stay.' 
6 Lascidre, ^ Pret. » Ni^nte. 8 Pres. subj. 



LESSON 24. 

Auxiliary verbs : 63, ^, ^ ; 64 ; 64, a, b, c,d,e\ ^^ ; 67 ; 
read the synopses in ^%, Note that anddre is conjugated 
with issere. 
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EXERCISE 24. 

[The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 
Grammar.] 

I. I shall have finished the poem.^ — 2. They had built* a 
city. — 3. We should have spoken." — 4. He will have gone. — 
5. You would have come.* — 6. The poor boys who have come * 
to the city have spoken of it to their mothers. — 7. We have 
finished our questions, but they have been very short. — 8. The 
villas which the boy's father has built * are the most beautiful 
in the world. — 9. The great* duke has gone to speak to the 
unhappy sailors who have come* to our city. — 10. If I had* 
come,* they would have sent me to the city. — 11. I do not be- 
lieve that he has 'come.* — 12. We should not have believed 
that you had ® spoken of it to him. — 13. If I had • spoken of itj 
he would have sent it to me. — 14. If they had* sent it to her, 
she would have dome * to speak of it to me. — 15. We believed 
that the largest prisons in the city had * been built * by an un- 
happy king, whose father was an Italian duke. 

1 See Ex. 5, note 2. ^ Use costrulre. • Two translations. * Venire ^ p. p. 
veniitOf aux. Sssere, ^ See 29, c, • Imp. subj. ' Pres. subj. 

LESSON 25. 

Regular verbs : 58 ; 58, ^ ; 59 ; 59, a\ 60 ; 61 ; 62 ; 
63 ; read 77, rf,/, gy h. Sentire means " to feel." 

EXERCISE 25. 

[The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 
Grammar\ 

I. The year ends with December. — 2. We speak of these 
things, but you don't believe us. — 3. 1 don't believe that the 
year ends ^ with December. — 4. Finish all the things that you 
have begun. — 5. He didn't believe ^ that we felt * the heat. — 6. 
You related * many things, but I didn't believe * them all. — 
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7. They feel the heat, but they don't observe the smoke. — 8. If 
he hastened," they would flee. — 9. The water boils, but we don't 
feel the heat. — 10. What prevents us from * observing these 
objects? — II. Let us hasten : they will eat* everything. — 12. 
If I repeated • these things, you would learn them. — 13. Let 
them believe everything : they will not prevent me from • think- 
ing. — 14. You haven't learned those things : I repeat them to 
you. — 15. You don't believe that he repeats ^ everything. — 16. 
Observe them: they are hastening; where are they fleeing ? — 
17. I didn't finish* it: they prevented* me from* hastening. 
— 18, If he thought" that you were not observing* him, he 
would eat * everything. — 19. Learn everything, and repeat it to 
me in^ two days. — 20. We shall study three years ; by * study- 
ing we shall learn everything. 

1 Pres. subj. * Imp. itid. * Imp. subj. * Pret. * />i, with infin. 
• Mangidre. ^ Fra. ^ Omit. 

LESSON 26. 

Irregular verbs of the third conjugation : 92, 24-73 
(omitting forms enclosed in parentheses and all verbs 
marked poetical or rare) ; 69 ; 70 ; 91, a, 

EXERCISE 26. 

[Based on the first paragraph of Exercise i. The forms of irregular verbs 

not yet learned may be found in the List, pp. loi ff.] 

If I should speak ^ to you of Victor, you would admire his 
strong, firm will. He was born' in 1749, of a noble family of 
Piedmont ; he is a count. Nowadays * we don't believe that 
being noble is enough * to make us worth something ; therefore 
most young men study, and are worth something, because they 
know that, if they are ignorant, their rank alone will not give 
them a right to offices and honors. But Victor, as a lad, studied 
carelessly ; and, although he has * a fine mind, he is ignorant, 
and doesn't know anything at all. We sent him to the Academy 
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of Turin. But he didn't know that talent is of no use without 
study ; and a few years later he came out without having studied 
nor even travelled, and without knowing that study is worth 
something. He didn't admire the Academy, and he didn't 
speak of it ; he couldn't study, and he didn't know anything at 
all, because he thought it was enough • to have a fine mind. He 
was noble, but they didn't give* him offices nor honors, because 
he was ignorant. 
1 Imp. subj. * Pret. * Oggidi. * Pres. subj. ^ Imp. subj. 

LESSON 27. 

Irregular verbs of the third conjugation : 92, 75-124 
(omitting forms enclosed in parentheses and all verbs 
marked poetical or rare) \ 87 ; 88 ; 89. 

EXERCISE 27. 
[Based on the second paragraph of Exercise i. The forms of irregular verbs 
not yet learned may be found in the List. Vhere is conjugated with av^re.l 

He arrived at the age of twenty-seven, and then, one fine 
day, he opened his eyes. Now ^ he is thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, and hopes that by changing his mode of life he will be 
able to become an entirely different man from what he has 
been. He has perceived his ignorance, and has resolved to 
give up the habits that he has formed during a long course of 
years ; he has determined to accustom himself to study. He 
says to himself : " It will not cost much to make good resolu- 
tions ; the difficulty will be in keeping them. But I shall keep 
them — I shall accustom myself to living in an entirely different 
way from formerly — I shall leave everything in order to study. 
I resolve to change my mode of life. It will be no small matter, 
because I have lived hitherto * in an entirely different way ; and 
when we live in such a way, we form * certain customs — but I 
shall not notice it : by studying and keeping my good resolu- 
tions I shall accustom myself to such a life. I will do it. I 
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should like to be a credit to Italy. I perceive my ignorance, 
and I am ashamed of myself." 

1 Adisso, * FinSra, * See p. 97, no. 132. 

LESSON 2a 
Irregular verbs of the third conjugation: 92, 126-148 
(omitting forms enclosed in parentheses). 

EXERCISE 28. 

[Based on the third paragraph of Exercise 2.] 

Victor knew that he would have to make great efforts, that it 
wasn't enough to feel a desire to study, and that he would have 
need of great strength of mind ; but he said ^ to himself that 
little by little his will would get the upper hand, and that by 
continuing to study he would come to be a good writer. He 
understood and perceived what efforts it would cost him ; but he 
resolved to change his mode of life, and he kept his promise. It 
is true that it cost him great efforts. He no longer went ^ out of 
doors. When he felt a desire to amuse himself instead of study- 
ing, he had to have himself tied to his arm-chair. But little by 
little he became a great poet, and came to have no more need of 
having himself tied. Then • he knew that he had got the upper 
hand, and said * to himself : " I shall not resort to this means 
any longer : I have no more need of it. I shall begin to study, I 
shall resolve to go on, and I shall keep my promise. I can and 
will do it. I have changed my way of living. It has been hard 
— I know what efforts it has cost me \ but now ^ I shall not tie 
myself any more. I make promises and keep them : my will 
has got the upper hand." 

1 Dicha. a Uscfva, » AllSra, * Disse. » Ora. 

LESSON 29. 
Personal pronouns: 46; 47; 47, a\ 48; 48, Uy b, Cy 
^; 49 ; 50 ; 51 ; 51, a,b\ 52 ; &&. 
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EXERCISE 29. 

[Based on Exercise i. Translate the second person in three ways.] 
I. When will you begin to sing to us ? — 2. Have you burned 
yourself ? — 3. Seeing you in the garden, I called you. — 4. Fin- 
ish it in the summer. — 5. Having finished them, you will give 
them to us. — 6. Do not give it to them. — 7. I should have given 
them to you. — 8. Give me your cherries. — 9. Have you any of 
these pears ? — 10. Give her some. — 11. What is your name ^ ? 

— 12. I could have given it to you. — 13. Is it necessary to give 
it tome.? — 14. I should make him begin it. — 15. Give it to me. 

— 16. Sing it to them. — 17. Do not burn yourself. — 18. I am 
calling: is it you? — 19. I gave it to^you and to him. — 20. 
Have you lost your apples ? — 21. I ought to have called you. — 
22. Let her see it. — 23. You can see me, but I cannot see you. 

— 24. He sees the birds, but they do not see him. — 25. Let me 

see some. 

1 * How {c^e) do you call yourself ? * 

LESSON 30. 

Irregular verbs of the fourth conjugation : 92, 149-161 ; 
82 ; 84. Morire is conjugated with issere, 

EXERCISE 30. 

[The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 

Grammar.'l 

I. See Naples^ and then die. — 2. They opened the window. 

— 3. Let them cover themselves and remain covered. — 4. We 
don't open the door ; the wind has opened it. — 5. If I sew all * 
day, I shall die. — 6. They have built a great village. — 7. If 
they die, we shall bury them in the grove. — 8. I don't believe 
that you are dying.' — 9. What are they filling ? They offer me 
water. — 10. The boy has died, and his parents are burying him. 

— II. He will fill it, and then he will offer it to you. — 12. Our 
friends, who died last year, are buried in the wood. — 13. Do 
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you believe that he is building • a villa ? — 14. If I suffered * as 
my parents have suffered, I shduld die. — 15. While they were 
building * the city, many men died. — 16. He suffered * always, 
because he didn't digest * the food. — 17. Offer him bread : per- 
haps he will digest it. — 18. We suffer — we are too unfortunate : 
let us die. — 19. I eat* this bread because you have offered it 
to me ; but I don't digest it. — 20. If he dies, he will not be 
buried, but the birds will cover him with ' leaves. 

1 NdpolL 2 * All the.' » Pres. subj. * Imp. subj. ^ Imp. ind. 
® Mangidre, ' Z>«. 

LESSON 31. 
Irregular verbs of the fourth conjugation : 92, 162-168. 

EXERCISE 31. 

{The words are to be found in the English-Italian vocabulary of the 
Grammar.'\ 

I. You tell it to me, but I don't hear you. — 2. I go out every 
day. — 3. Hear me : I shall tell you everything. — 4. We went 
up, but our friends didn't come. — 5. He tells me that they 
have ^ come. — 6. He opens the door, but he doesn't go out. — 
7. I tell you that he will come. — 8. Thus speaking, I open the 
door and go out. — 9. They told him that you would come. — 

10. He built himself a villa in the grove, and then he died. 

11. We told them that he had built a villa. — 12. We come, 
we go up, and we come out, but we don't disappear. — 13. We 
have told him that you are coming. — 14. I come here to see 
everything: they are building me a villa. — 15. If I told* you 
everything, you would die. — 16. You ' have opened the door ; 
but if you* go out, you • die. — 17. They come and disappear. 
Where do they go ? Tell me, do they all die ? — 18. I don't 
believe that they are going up.* Let them come, and they shall 
hear me. I shall say to them : " I came, I saw, I conquered.* " 
— 19. He says that he will come j he comes ; he disappears ; 
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and we do not know where he has ^ gone. — 20. He came — I 
heard him open the door ; he went up, and then he disappeared. 
I came out, but I did not see him : he had ^ died. We came 
here to find him, and we buried him in the wood. 

1 Use hsere. ^ Imp. subj. " Second pers. sing. * Pres. subj. * Vifuere^ 
irreg. verb. 

LESSON 32. 

The whole chapter on Auxiliary Verbs (pp. 47-54), except 
Exercise 1 3 at the end. 

EXERCISE 32. 
Translate Exercise 14 on p. 55. 

LESSON 33. . 
Regular verbs, and irregular verbs of the fourth conjuga- 
tion : 58 ; 58, ^ ; 59 ; 59, a,b\ 60 ; 61 ; 62 ; 63 ; 63, a\ 
92, 149-168. 

EXERCISE 33. 
Translate Exercise 16 on pp. 64, 65. 

LESSON 34. 

Irregular verbs of the first and second conjugations: 66, 
ayb,c\ 68, a, b\ 92, a, b, c, d\ 92, 1-23. 

EXERCISE 34. 

Inflect : the preterite of fdre, sapkre^ dmfire, vedire, piackre^ 
doUre^ rimanire, tenkre^ vaVere, volkre^ parkre, pottre, persuadkrt; 
the imperfect indicative and subjunctive oi fdre, giadre, volkre ; 
the imperative of vedkre^ rimanire, tenkre, 

LESSON 35. 

Irregular verbs of the third conjugation : 92, e,f,g\ 92, 
24-148. 



LESSONS AND EXERCISES. XXXUl 

EXERCISE 35. 
Translate the first half of Exercise i8 on p. 73. 

LESSON 36. 

The whole chapter on Moods and Tenses (pp. 65-72). 

EXERCISE 36. 
Translate the second half of Exercise 18 on pp. 73, 74. 

LESSON 37. 

The whole chapter on Nouns and the whole chapter on 
Adjectives (pp. 1 1-22), except Exercise 6 at the end. 

EXERCISE 37. 
Translate Exercises 2 (p. 11) and 4 (p. 17). 

LESSON 3a 

The whole chapter on Demonstrative, Interrogative, Rela- 
tive, and Possessive Pronouns (pp. 30-34) ; the whole chap- 
ter on Indefinite Pronouns (pp. 84-87), except the long list 
on p. 86 and the Exercise at the end. 

EXERCISE 38. 
Translate Exercises 6 (p. 23) and 10 (p. 35). 

LESSON 39. 

The whole chapter on Personal Pronouns (pp. 36-44), ex- 
cept Exercise 1 1 at the end. 

EXERCISE 39. 
Translate Exercise 12 on pp. 45, 46. 
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I^SSON 40. 

The whole chapter on Augmentatives, Diminutives, and 
Numerals (pp. 23-28), except Exercise 7 at the end. 

EXERCISE 40. 
Translate Exercise 8 on p. 29. 

LESSON 41. 

The whole chapter on Conjunctions, Prepositions, and 
Adverbs (pp. 74-82), except the two long lists and Exercise 
19 at the end. 

EXERCISE 41. 
Translate Exercise 20 on p. 84. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

1. The Italian alphabet has the same letters as the 
English, except that k^ w^ x^ and y do not occur in 
modern Italian. 

2. The Italians distinguish seven vowels : a^ close e^ 
open ^, /, close o^ open Oy u; each of which always has 
the same sound, no matter what may be its position in 
the word, and never tends, as do the English long vowels, 
to become a diphthong. Italian vowels are all pronounced 
very quickly ; hence there is but little difference in quan- 
tity between accented and unaccented sounds. English- 
speaking students must carefully avoid drawling the ac- 
cented and slighting the unaccented syllables ; they should 
try to give to every Italian vowel about the length of / in 
"bitter." 

A is nearly like a in " father " : as fava, canna, cassa, 
palla, 

B, close, is nearly like a in "fate": as bevcy vercy stelle^ 
messe, 

B, open, may be formed by trying to pronounce e in 
"bell" with the mouth very wide open; as belluy amena, 
feray pensa. 

I 
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I is nearly like ee in " feet " : as miriy viniy fissi^ spilli, 

O, close, is nearly like o in " mope " : as dopo^ dove^ 
bolloy sotto, 

O, open, is nearly like aw in **saw" pronounced with 
the mouth wide open : as noy odi, poi, donna, 

U is nearly like oo in " boot " : as una^ curay nulla^ ruppi, 

a. The letters / and u are sometimes used to represent conso- 
nant sounds (see 4) ; but in formulating rules they are always 
counted as vowels. 

3. As close and open vowels are not distinguished in 
spelling, some rules are necessary : — 

(i) Unaccented e and o are always close : as mare^ 
"sea"; amo, "I love." 

(2) E and o are close in all monosyllables* ending in a 
consonant : as con^ "with " ; non^ "not " ; per^ "for." 

(3) In monosyllables * and oxytones f ending in a vowel, 
final e is close, final o is open: as che^ "what"; mey "me"; 
re, "king" ; credi, "he believed" ; perchi, "why" ; doy "I 
give"; Poy "Po"; sarhy "I shall be"; andhy "he went." 
Exceptions : final e is open in ^ =3 "is," re == "re," interjec- 
tions (as aimiy "alas" ; chky "nonsense"), proper names (as 
Noiy "Noah"), and foreign words (as caffiy "coffee") ; final 
is close in lo and o. 

(4) Accented e and o are always open in the groups ie 
and uo : as piedcy "toot"; /uoco, "fire." E and o standing 
for te and uo are open : as ven^^viene, "he comes" ; cor= 
cuorey "heart." 

* Not including shortened forms of words that regularly have more than 
one syllable. 

t Words accented on the last syllable. 
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(S) In words that have always formed a part of the 
spoken language, accented e is nearly always close when 
it represents Latin e or iy open when it represents Latin ^ 
or (B\ accented o is nearly always close when it represents 
Latin o or ^, open when it represents Latin d or au. In 
book words accented e and o are usually open. 

In all cases not covered by the first three rules, the 
quality of e and o will be marked in this book, an acute 
accent C) denoting the close, a circumflex i^) the open 
sound : as avlre^ " to have " ; mhiOy " less " ; tiiney " he 
holds"; into, "happy"; poitay "poet"; 6ra, "hour"; 
mSltOy "much"; budno, "good"; pdco, "little"; mdto, 
"motion." 

4. B, f, m, p, q, v are pronounced as in English. 

C before e or i sounds like ch in " chin " ; elsewhere it 
is always like English k : as cimay " top " ; c6iney " how " ; 
d6lcey " sweet." G before e or / sounds like g in " gem " ; 
elsewhere it is always like g in "go": as gattOy "cat"; 
gintCy " people " ; spingiy " push." 

a. Pl cc or 2i gg before e or / has merely the sound of ch in 
" chin " or ^ in "gem "prolonged: as /dr^^<?, "faces"; /^f^<(?, "law." 

D, 1, n, t are pronounced further forward in the mouth 
than in English ; the tip of the tongue should touch the 
back of the upper front teeth : as alio, " high " ; dato, 
"given"; luruiy "moon"; nudoy "naked"; tudnOy "thunder." 
H is always silent : as ahi, "oh!" ha, "he has." 
I, unaccented, before a vowel, sounds like English y: 
as iiriy "yesterday"; paioy "pair"; piu, "more." In 
the groups ciuy cioy ciuy giuy gio, giu, an unaccented i 
serves only to show that the ^ or ^ is soft : as facciuy 
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"face"; guancia, "cheek"; cib, "that"; giu, "down"; 
mangia^ " eat " ; raggio, " ray." 

J is merely another way of writing /. 

N before a ^ or a hard c or g has the sound of Eng- 
lish ng : as danca {bang-ka), " bank " ; dunque {dung-kwe)^ 
"therefore"; lungo (lung-go)^ "long." 

R is always rolled, the point of the tongue vibrating 
against the teeth: as caro^ "dear"; rdsso^ "red"; per^ 
"for." When r is double or followed by a consonant, 
the trill is prolonged : as carroy " cart " ; burroy " butter " ; 
marroney "chestnut"; camey "meat"; portUy "door." 

S IS generally pronounced nearly like English s in "see," 
but with a somewhat sharper sound: as soy "I know"; 
spilloy "pin." 

Initial s before a sonant (by dy g, /, w, «, f, v) has a 
sound intermediate between s and English z : as sdruccich 
larcy "to slip" ; slittUy "sleigh." 

A single s between vowels has, in most words, the sound 
of English z\ as casoy "case"; cdusuy "cause"; visoy "face." 
But m the following cases it is pronounced like s in "see," 
" mason " : — 

a. In annusarCy dsinOy casay Chiusiy cbsay cosl, desidh-iOy nasOy 
parasitOy phOy Pisa, pisHlOy pbsay ripbsOy riso, susinay and their 
derivatives, and in some uncommon words. 

b. After the prefixes de-y di-,* pre-y pro-^ re-y ri-, tra-^ : as de- 
sis ie re, disegnoy presumere, proseguire, reservare^ risdlvere, tra- 
suddre, 

c. In the adjective ending -oso and the adjective and substan- 
tive ending -ese : as not'oso, " troublesome " ; ing/ese, " English " ; 
mese, " month." But in corpse, francese, lucchisey marchese, paesCy 
palescy the s is like English z, 

♦ Not to be confounded with dis-y tras- : disondre, trasandare. 
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d. In the preterites and past participles of chiidere^ chiMerCy 
nascdndere, pdrre^ rddere, rldere, rimanerCy rispdndere, rddere, and 
all verbs in -endere; and in their compounds and derivatives : as 
€hiisiy socchiusOy nascdscy rispbseroy rasoiOy rimasCy corrisposiy 
tdserOy accisiy resOy scisa. Exceptions to this rule are deridercy 
verbs in -cliiderCy and derivatives of rddere. 

U, unaccented, before a vowel, sounds like English w : 
as btwno^ "good" ; guardarcy "to look" ; puhy "he can." 

Z and ss are generally pronounced like a long and vig- 
orous ts : as alzarcy " to lift " ; aziSney " action " ; prizzoy 
"price"; zioy "uncle." 

In the following cases, however, z and zz sound like a 
prolonged dz : — 

a. In azzurroy dozsdnay mizzOy pranzOy ribrezzOy romanzOy ztloy 
and many less common words. 

b. In verbs in -izzare (as uHlizzarCy "to utilize") ; except attiz- 
zarey dirizzarCy guizzarey rizzarey sHzzarey and their compounds, 
and a few uncommon words. 

5. The following combinations are to be noted : — 

Ch (used only before e and i) is always like English k : 
as Jicki (plural of JicOy "fig"). Sch is like sk : as scA/rzo, 
'•sport." 

Oh (used only before e and i) is always like English g- in 
"go " : as agAi (plural of agOy " needle "). 

Oil (written gl if the following vowel be i) is nearly like 
English Hi in "million" : as figlioy "son" ; figlh "sons." 
But in AngliUy geroglificoy glicerinuy negUgere and its deriv- 
atives, and a few uncommon words borrowed from the 
Greek or Latin, gl is like English gL 

Gn is nearly like ni in "onion " : as 6gniy "every." 

Qu is always like kw : as qu^stOy "this." 
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So before e and i is nearly like sh in " ship " : as uscire, 
"to go out." Before all other letters it is pronounced sk : 
2iS scuSla, "school"; scA/mo, "contempt." 

6. Every letter in Italian is distinctly and separately 
sounded ; the only exceptions are A, silent i (see 4), and 
the combinations mentioned in 6. Ex. : arte, "art*'; firma, 
"signature"; /«r/^, "theft"; ^iomo, "day"; v^rso, "toward"; 
anddi, "I went"; dura, "breeze"; du^e, "lies*"; Eurdpa, 
" Europe " ; miii, " my " ; ^paura, " fear " ; sentii, " I felt " ; 
sudi, "his." 

Where a double consonant is written, both letters must 
be sounded, the first at the end of the preceding, the 
second at the beginning of the following syllable : as anno, 
"year"; babbo, "father"; fatto, "done"; m^sso, "put"; 
quMo, "that." For rr, zz, and soft cc znAgg, see 4. 

L, m, n, and r, when preceded by an accented vowel 
and followed by another consonant, are prolonged : as 
alto {all'to), "high"; sempre (simm-pre), "always"; tanto 
(fann-to), "so much" ; parte {parr-te), "part." 

7. The accent is nearly always the same as in Latin. 
In this book it will always be noted. Of the signs written 
here, students need use only the grave (^), which is placed 
on the last syllable of oxy tones and on some monosyllables ; 
Italian writers do not agree as to the use of the other marks ; 
some use the acute, and not the grave, on final e. 

8. Italian words are divided in such a way that, if pos- 
sible, every syllable shall begin with a consonant : as ta-vo- 
U-no, '' tdihW ', frat'tdn-to, "meanwhile"; al-V ud-mo, "to 
the man"; nar-rd-re, "to relate" ; tnez-zo, "half"; cdc-cia, 
" hunt " ; dg'gi, " to-day." 
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In the groups j + consonant, consonant + r, those men- 
tioned in 6, and cl^flygly ply both consonants belong to the 
following syllable. 7=7 and u = w go with the following 
vowel ; di, du, eiy eu, oi are not separated. Ex. : al-V du-ra, 
a-vrby bi'Sd'gnOy ca-sti-gki, del-V dc-qnUy inrchid-stro^ miiiy 
mi-gHd-rey ri-flit'te-rey te-d-tro, tudi. 
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9. The article is not declined, but it agrees with its 
substantive in gender and number. 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

10. Masculine: — 

a. Sing. /7, pi. /, before a word beginning with any consonant 
except s impure * and 2. 

b. Sing, hy pi. gliy before a vowel or s impure or z.\ 

Before a vowel lo becomes /*; ^i becomes^ before u 

Ex. : II pddre, the fether; t pddri, the fethers. 
Lo stisso pddre, the same father. 
Lo scidme, the swarm ; gli scidmi, the swarms. 
Lo zio, the uncle ; gli zii, the uncles. 
L? udmOf the man ; gV imitti, the insects. 

11. Feminine: — 
Sing, la, pi. le. 

Before a vowel la becomes /*; le becomes P before e, 
Ex. : Z^ mddre, the mother ; le mddri, the mothers. 

V dra, the hour ; le dre, the hours ; V Me, the herbs. 

♦ That is, s followed by another consonant. 

t Li is sometimes used for gli. Some writers use ily i before z and before 
see- or set: In poetry lo is often used for il. 
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12. When the definite article is preceded by one of the 
prepositions di^ da, Uy in^ con, su, per, the article and prepo- 
sition are generally contracted into one word, as shown in 
the following table (pon, per are often uncontracted) : — 





XL 


I 


LO 


GLI 


LA 


LE 


Tu* 


Z?i, of 


del 


dki or di 


dello 


dkgli 


dklla 


dille 


dell* 


/?a,by 


dal 


ddi or da* 


ddllo 


ddgli 


ddlla 


ddlle 


dalV 


A, to 


al 


di or a' 


dllo 


dgli 


dlla 


dlle 


all* 


/«, in 


nel 


net or ne* 


nillo 


nSgli 


nilla 


nelle 


neW 


Cofiy with 


col 


c6i or CO* 


cdllo 


cdgli 


cdlla 


cdlle 


coll* 


5«, on 


sul 


Slit or su* 


sMo 


siigli 


sMa 


sMe 


sulP 


Per, for 


pel 


pet oTpe' 


per lo 


pergli 


per la 


per le 


per V 



Ex. : Delpddre, of the father ; ddi pddriy by the fathers. 

Alio spicchio, to the mirror ; n^gli spicchi^ in the mirrors. 
Cdlla mddre, with the mother ; cdlle ntddri, with the mothers. 
SuW udmo, on the man ; per gli udmtni, for the men. 

a. The word " some " is frequently rendered in Italian by (H 
with the definite article. This is called the partitive genitive. 

Ex. : Ddtemi del tdnOy give me some wine. 
Ddlle b&lle cdse, some fine things. 



13. In the following cases the definite article is used in 
Italian, though not in English : — 

a. Before the possessive pronouns : as // ndstro giardinOy " our 
garden" ; / sudi fratilli, "his brothers." When, however, the pos- 
sessive qualifies an otherwise unmodified noun in the singular ex- 
pressing relationship, the article is generally omitted : as mla 
madrcy "my mother." For a fuller statement see 45, a. 

b. Before an abstract noun or one denoting a whole class, 
unless the sense is partitive. 
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Ex.: Vudmo propdne, man proposes. 

Ifidri ndscono dal sime^ flowers spring from the seed. 
La tndrte I ilpeggidre dH mdli, death is the worst of evils. 

c. Before a noun and adjective used either in a specific or in 
a general (but not in a partitive) sense. 

Ex. : Vdnno scdrso, last year (/'. e., the last year). 

IlpSvero Luigi nan viinCy (the) poor Lewis doesn't come. 
Gli udmini budni^ good men (/. ^., all good men). 

d. Before a title followed by a proper name : as la regina Vit- 
tbriay " Queen Victoria " ; il signbr Br&ni^ " Mr. Brown." It is 
not used, however, before Don^ Messir, and Ser, 

e. Before family names ; often before given names of women ; 
occasionally before given names of well-known men. 

Ex. : // Bidnchi I tndrto, White is dead ; la Pdtti cdnta^ Patti sings. 
Condsco V Olivia^ I know Olivia | Ddnte or il Ddnte^ Dante. 

f. Before names of countries and continents : as la Svizzera^ 
"Switzerland"; alF Itdlia, "to Italy"; per P Eurdpa, "for 
Europe." But the article is omitted after in in phrases that 
denote going to or dwelling in a country ; and often after di or 
in when the preposition with the name of a country is equivalent 
to an adjective of nationality : as vddo in Germdnia^ " I go to Ger- 
many " ; rimdngo in Frdncia, " I remain in France " ; la regina 
d? Inghiltirra, " the queen of England " ; il vino di Spdgna, " the 
wine of Spain " ; // tedtro in Itdlia^ " the drama in Italy." 

In all the above cases (beginning with 13, a) the article, 
unless it Would be employed in English, is omitted when 
the noun is used as a vocative or is modified by a numeral 
or a pronominal adjective. It is often omitted in lists. 

Ex. : Quista sHa Spera, this work of his. 

Signdra Mdntiy c6me sta, Mrs. Monti, how do you do ? 

Itdliay ti riv^do, Italy, I see thee again. 

F/de, sperdnza, caritdL^ faith, hope, and charity. 
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Viini^ andco mio^ come, my friend. 

Ha parkchi vizi, he has several bad habits. 

Due bellissimi cdni, two very fine dogs. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

14. Masculine : — 

a, Un before a vowel or any consonant except s impure and z, 

b. Ono before s impure or «. • 

Ex. : Un pddre, a father ; un udmo, a man. 

Un anillo, 3, ring ; tino spScc/tio, a mirror. 
l/no sctdme, a swarm ; lino zio, an unde. 

15. Feminine : — 

Una, which becomes un^ before a vowel. 
Ex. : Una rnddre, a mother ; un\dray an hour. 

16. In, the following cases the indefinite article, though 
expressed in English, is omitted in Italian : — 

a. Before a predicate noun expressing occupation, rank, or 
nationality, and not accompanied by an adjective. 

Ex. : £^i ^ poita, he is a poet ; sdno marckise, I am a marquis. 
Siite italidno, you are an Italian. 

b. Generally before an antecedent (of a relative clause) used 
in apposition to a preceding noun modified by a definite article or 
a demonstrative pronoun. 

Ex. : V Arno, fiikme che travtrsa Firtnze, the Arno, a river which 
traverses Florence. 

c. After da meaning " as," " like," or " for." See 79, g, 
Ex. : Da udmo, like a man. 

♦ Some writers use un before z and before see- or sci-. 
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EXERCISE I. 



La p^e pit dlta del n6stro corpo h il cdpo. II cdpo h attaccito 

highest is is attacked 

iQ c611o, e il coUo h attaccdto al tr6nco. La pdrte davdnti del 

front 

cdpo si chidma viso. Nel viso ci s6no la fr6nte, gli 6cchi, il 

is-called there are eyes 

ndso, la b6cca, il m6nto. C6gli occhi si v^dono le c6se. Col 

tue-see things 

n^o si sentono gli od6ri. C611a b6cca si mdngia, si b^ve, si 

we-smell odors we-eat we-drink we- 

resptra. Respirdre h manddre T dria giii nel petto, e p6i riman- 

breathe 

ddrla fu6ri. N6i respiridmo T dria. Levdte un p6sce dall' dcqua, 

U We breathe Take 

mu6re : levdte T dria a n6i, e n6i morr^mo. 

it-dies take from us skall-die, 

EXERCISE 2. 

Mr. Rossi is a merchant. Leaving Italy, he-went-away last 

i Lascidndo partl 

year to France, a country which he-wished to-visit with his brother 

per voUva visitdre 

and a friend of the family. But he-returned to Italy the same 

ttfmd in 

month, saying : "Travelling^ bores-me. Another time I-shall-make 

dicendo viaggidre (m.) mi sicca Un* dltra fard 

a Study of the customs of France. Paris is a big city ; we-have- 

<-M/iSM((m. pi.) grdnde viabbidme 

seen some * fine things ; but I-prefer the land of Garibaldi and 

veduto belle c^««(f.pl.) mifidcepii^ 

of King Victor Emmanuel." 

1 See 13, b. ^ See 12, a. 
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17. Italian nouns are not declined. Possession is de- 
noted by the preposition di: as lo spicchio di mio pddre^ 
"my father's looking-glass." 
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OENDER. 

18. There are no neuter nouns in Italian.* 

Nouns denoting males and females keep their natural 
gender : except guida^ " guide " ; gudrdia, "guard " ; per- 
s6nay " person '* ; sentinilla, " sentinel " ; spia^ " spy " ; ve- 
d^ttUy " scout " ; which are feminine. 

Ex. : U fratillo, the brother; mia sorHla, my sister. 
// poita, the poet ; la poeiissa, the poetess. 
Una spla, a spy ; la ndstra gidda^ our guide. 

19. Of nouns denoting objects without sex some are 
masculine, some feminine. Their gender can often be 
determined by the final letter. All Italian nouns end in 
a^ Cy i, o, or «:f — 

a. Those ending in cr are feminine ; except ^olSra, " cholera," 
qualcdsay " something," Greek neuters in -ma^X many geographi- 
cal names, and a few other words, mostly foreign. 

Ex. : Un" dra, an hour ; un telegrdmmai a telegram. 
// Canaddj Canada; il sofd,^ the so&. 

b. Of those ending in e and i some are masculine, some femi- 
nine. All ending in -zioney -gidney or -^dine are feminine. 

Ex. : II fiikme^ the river; la pdce, peace. 

Un dl, a day ; una meirdpoliy a metropolis. 
La ragidne^ the reason ; la serviiiiidine, service. 

c. TTiose ending in ^ are masculine ; f xcept mdnOy " hand." 
Ex. ; // gindcchio, the knee ; la mdno, the hand. 

* Latin neuters become masculine in Italian; masculines and feminines 
retain their Latin gender. This rule has very few exceptions. 

t A few foreign nouns used in Italian end in a consonant: as Idpis, 
"pencil" (t Idpis, "the pencils"). Nouns in -o or -e often drop that vowel 
if the preceding consonant is /, », or r: as cdne=can, "dog." 

{ Mostly scientific terms. 
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d. Those ending in » are feminine; except soprappiU^ "sur- 
plus," and a few foreign words. 

Ex. : La virtiiy virtue ; il hambily bamboo. 

20. Any other part of speech (except an adjective*) 
used as a noun must be masculine. 

Ex. : // viaggidre^ travelling. 

21. Masculine names of trees in ^ or ^ have a feminine 
form in a or ^ respectively, denoting their fruit; but // 
ddtteroy "date," il fico, "fig," il limone, "lemon," il p6mo, 
" apple," are always the same, whether denoting the tree 
or the fruit. 

Ex. : Un susino^ a plum-tree ; una susina^ a plum. 
// ndcCf the walnut-tree ; la ndce, the walnut. 
Qu^tifichiy these fig-trees, these figs. 

NUMBISR. 

22. Feminines in unaccented a form their plural by 
changing a into e. 

Ex. : La strdda, the street ; le strdde, the streets. 
Una bugia, a lie ; le bugie, lies. 

a. Feminines in -ca and -ga form their plural in -che and -ghe 
respectively (the h being inserted merely to indicate that the c 
and g keep their hard sound) . 

Ex. : 6^«' Sea, a goose ; mdlte dche^ many geese. 

La botUgay the shop ; paricchie bottighe^ several shops. 

* Adjectives of course have the gender of the nouns they represent 
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b. Nouns in unaccented -cia and -gia form their plural in -ce 
and 'ge respectively.* 

£x. : Lagudncia^ the cheek; legudnce^ the cheeks. 

Una ciUtgiay a cherry ; tdnte cUiige, so many cherries. 

23. Masculines in unaccented a and all nouns in unac- 
cented o and e (not ie) form their plural in f. t 

£x. : Un poita, a poet ; dUe poSti, two poets. 
Z/? zio, the uncle ; ^// zU, the uncles. 
i^ mdnOy the hand ; /^ /^i^ mdni, my hands. 
d/« «f/jtf, a month ; /r^ /«/«, three months. 
La cornice, the frame ; qudttro cornici, four frames. 

a, Mascuhnes in -ca and -ga form their plural in -chi and -^Ai 
respectively. 

Ex. : // mondrca, the monarch ; / mondrchi, the monarchs. 
// colUga, the colleague ; / coUtghi, the colleagues. 

b. Nouns in unaccented -io form their plural by changing -io 
to -/ (often written /, /, or «)• 

Ex. : Lo spicchio, the mirror; gHspicchi, the mirrors. 

// ciliigioy the cherry-tree ; / cili&giy the cherry-trees. 

^. Nouns in -go form their plural in -ghu Nouns in -co forw 
their plural in -chi if the penult is accented, otherwise in -ci. 

Ex. : // castlgo, the punishment ; i castighi, the punishments. 
Un catdlogOy a catalogue ; diie catdloghi, two catalogues. 
n flco, the fig ; cinque fichi, five figs. 
Antico, ancient ; gli antichi^ the ancients. 
Un midico, a doctor ; sH midici, six doctors. 

This rule has a number of exceptions. In the following lists^ 
words whose irregular plural is rare are omitted. 

♦ Pravincia has provincie. In general borrowed words and words whose 
plural is necessarily very rare keep the i : auddcia, auddcie. 

t In old Italian and in poetry words in -ello and -ale often form their plural 
in -egli or -«', -agli or -ai : capello, capei. 
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(i) Compound nouns in -logo denoting persons engaged in 
the sciences, and all compound nouns in -fago form their plural 
in -^' * 

Ex.: H fisidlogo^ the physiologist; t fisidlogi, physiologists. 
AntropdfagOy cannibal ; antropdfagi^ cannibals. 

(2) The following words form their plural in -«', although the 
penult is accented : — 

amfco greco. inimico nemCco pdrcof 

Grho has a regular plural in the expression vini grkhu 

(3) The following words form their plural in -chiy although the 
penult is unaccented : — 

lastrico rammarico strascico 

manico risico t6ssico 

parroco sciatico traffico 

pfzzico stdmaco valico § 

Acrdstico and fdrmaco have also regular plurals. 

d. Some masculines in o have an irregular plural in a\ this 
plural is feminine. . They are : centin&io, " hundred " ; migUdiOy 
" thousand " ; miglio, " mile " ; pdio, " pair " ; udvo, " Qgg.^^ 

Many masculines in have this irregular feminine plural in a 
besides the regular masculine plural in /. The most common 
are : brdccio, " arm " ; dito, " finger " ; fHitto^ " fruit " ; gindcchioy 
" knee " ; grido, " shout " j IdbbrOy " lip " ; Ugno, " wood " ; rnkm- 
broy " member " ; murOy " wall " ; orecchiOy " ear " ; dsso^ " bone." 

♦ Likewise the rare or obsolete words : flemmagtgOy idragdgo, meiall^rgo, 
sdrgo (also reg. plur.), sortilego. " Magicians "= mdghi, "magi"= mdgi. 

t Likewise the rare words: aprico, lombrico (also reg.), twamico, vico, 

X Likewise its compounds. 

§ Likewise the rare or obsolete words: fildccico^ mdnta€o (also rt%\ 
95tdticOf sfildccico, stdtico (noun), tittcica. 



ibbaco 


fdrmaco 


acrdsHco 


fndaco 


caricoj 


intdnaco 


dim^ntico { 


intrfnseco 
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Ex. : Un pdiOy a pair ; sUte pdia^ seven pairs. 

n mio brdccio, my arm ; le iiU brdccia, thy arms. 
H Idbbro, the lip ; le Idbbra or / lAbbrl, the lips. 
Un Sssoy a bone ; U dssa or gH dssi, the bones. 

Brdccio, gindcchio, l&bbro^ and orecchio nearly always have the 
irregular plural when denoting the two arms, knees, lips, or ears 
belonging to the same body. 

24. All monosyllables, and all nouns ending in /, ie^ u, 
an accented vowel, or a consonant, are invariable. 

£x. : // re^ the king ; / re, the kings. 

// Mndisi, the toast ; i brindisi, the toasts. 
Una spicie, a kind ; dtto spicie, eight kinds. 
La virttl, virtue ; le virttt, the virtues. 
Una cittd^ a city ; diici cUtd, ten cities. 

26. The following nouns have irregular plurals: b^e, 
"ox," pi. budi; dio, "god," pi. dii* ; mSglie, "wife," pi. 
m6gli; udmo^ "man," pi. udminL 

EXERCISE 3. 

Gli uccelli, le farfille, i p^sci, il cine, il mlcio, le lucertole 
s6no ^ tiitti animdli. H gitto e il cdne s6no ^ animili che hdnno * 
qudttro gdmbe, hdnno* quittro piedi, e per6 si chiamano* qua- 
drtipedi. II le6ne h^ il pid bello e il piu maest6so d^i quadnipedi. 
Gli uccelli h^nno^ diie zdmpe ; ed hdnno^ le ili e con le dli v6- 
lano.* Anche le farfille hdnno* le dli, Anche le dpi hdnno* le 41i, 
e v61ano.* Le m6sche, le zanzdre, le vespe, e poi m61ti dltri ani- 
malini, simili a qu^sti, si chiamano* insetti. Gli uccelli e gP in- 
s^tti ndscono* ddlle uova. Tiitti qu^sti animdli vivono' in mezzo 
all* iria. I pesci vivono^ in mezzo alP icqua. I p^sci non hdnno' 
gdmbe ; hdniLj' ddlle pdrti quelle alettine ; e con qu^ste piccole 

♦ The article used with d^i is gli : gli dku 
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alette e con la c6da nu6taiio® e guizzan^ via nell* icqua, ISsti lesti 
c6me un Idmpo. Quelle alette si chidmano* plnne. Le lucertole 
striscian" su' mtiri, hdiino* d^Ue zamplne, ma rasenti rasenti al 
c6rpo, e qu4ndo si mu6vono^°.4nche siilla terra, strisciano.^ Le 
serpi non hdnno* gdmbe ; e qu^sti animdli che non hdnno^ gdmbe 
e che strisciano" sulla terra, c6me le lucertole e le serpi, si chid- 
man* rettili. 

1 -&=is; sSno=axe. ^ Have. * They have. * Si £hidmano=zxe called. 

* They fly. ^ Are born. "^ Live. ^ They swim. ® Dart. ^^ Si mu&vono 
= they move. ^^ Crawl, they crawl. 

EXERCISE 4.' 

Mignonettes are* bom from the seed. The seed, placed under 
ground, has* sprouted; from one side it-has* put-out* shoots, 
which have-spread-out ^ through® the ground, and from one side 
it-has* sent forth the stalk, the little-branches,^ the leaves, and* the 
flowers. Like mignonettes/ many other^ plants, herbs, and* flowers 
spring'*^ from the seed. Flowers, herbs, grain, and trees are- 
called" vegetables. Vegetables have* roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, leaves, flowers, and^ fruit. Plants first produce^ the flower 
and then the fruit. The trunk or stalk of plants is* that^ which 
rests ^* on the roots and^ comes ^* out from the ground ;^^ it-is- 
covered ^ with ^ branches and with ^^ leaves. Of the stalk of plants, 
— for instance, of the trunk of trees, — we-make-use*^ for many 
purposes; we-make*^ furniture, doors, windows, the beams that 
support** ceihngs, ships, carriages, and® cars. The branches of 
trees are-burned,** and give-us** fire. Vegetables in-order-to** live 
have* need of earth, of water, and® of light. 

1 See 13, b. ^ l% = i\ zxe = s6no. * Has, it \a&=hai ha.Ye = hanno. 

* Mhso. 5 Si sdno disuse. « Fra. ^ Ramidlli. « insert "and so." 
» Omit. 10 Ndscono. " .S"* chidmano, 12 Fdnno, « Quello. " Fdsa. 
W Insert "which." ^^ Viene. iMnsert " and." ^^ Si rUudpre, ^^ Di, 
*> Ci servidmo. 21 faccidmo, ^ Riggono, 28 ^i bnkiano, 2* ci 
ddnno. 26 pgj,^ ae Many other =«i^//if dltre. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

26. Adjectives agree with their substantives in gender 
and number. An adjective modifying two nouns of dif- 
ferent genders is generally put in the masculine plural. 

Ex. : n gdito I pullto, the cat is neat ; stdme puliie^ neat rooms. 
ifna cdsa e un giardino belUniy a pretty house and garden. 

27. Numeral and pronominal adjectives, billoy brdvo^ 
buono, and the commonest adjectives of size and quantity, 
precede their nouns ; adjectives of nationality, shape, and 
material follow. Adjectives whose use is prompted by 
emotion, and adjectives used in a figurative sense, generally 
precede. Otherwise, of the noun and adjective, the one that 
contains the chief idea comes last 

Ex. : Trdppo pdne, too much bread ; le grdndi cittd, great cities. 
Quistapdlla rotdnda^ this round ball ; due cdni, two dogs. 
La budna mddre, the good mother ; pdver^ u/hnOy poor man \ 
La vdstra gentilissima Uttera^ your kind letter. 
^ un udmo getUiHssimo^ he is a kind man. 

OENDER AND NUMBISR 

28. Adjectives ending in are masculine, and form 
their feminine in a. Adjectives in e are invariable in the 
singular. 

Ex. : Budno stivaUtto, good boot ; tudna scdrpa, good shoe. 
Ragdzzo felice, happy boy ; ragdzza feUce^ happy girl. 

29. Adjectives form their plural in the same way as 
nouns (see 22, 23). 

Ex. : SH hudni cassettdnt, six good bureaus; dtto budne siggiole, eight 
good chairs. 
IMe u^ini felici, two happy men ; tre ddnne feUci, three 
happy women. 
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a. Paricchi^ ** several," has for its feminine parecchie. 

b. Qudlche, "some," is used only in the singular, even when 
the meaning is plural : as qudlche vdlta, " sometimes," 

c. When preceding a noun, bello, " beautiful," has forms sim- 
ilar to those of the .definite article; and Santo ^ "Saint," and 
grdnde, "great," have corresponding forms in the singular.* 
BudnOy " good," when preceding its noun, has a singular similar 
to the indefinite article. The masculine of these words (which is 
the only irregular part) is, therefore, as follows : — 

Before any consonant except s Impure or z : bel^ San, gran^ buon ; 

pi. 6Sif Sdnti, grdndi, budni. 
Before s impure or zi billo, Sdnto, grdnde, budno; pi. bigli^ SdtUi^ 

grdndiy budni. 
Before a vowel : belV^ Sanf, gramPy buon ; pi. b^gli, Sdnti, grdndi, 

budni. 

When used after a noun or in the predicate these adjectives 
have their fiill forms {bilio, bSiiiy Sdnto, Sdn/i, grdnde, grdndiy 
budno y budni). 

Ex. : Un bel quddro, a fine picture ; diie bti IHti, two fine beds. 

Un biUo scaffdk, 2L fine bookcase; qudttro bigli stivdH^ four 

fine boots. 
Un belV dnditOy a fine hall; mdlti bigli oroldgi^ many fine 

clocks. 
Ufia billa stikfa^ a fine stove ; parUchie bille tinde^ several fine 

curtains. 
n paldzzo I biUo, the palace is fine ; U stdie son biHe^ the chairs 

are beautiful. 
San PiHro, Sdnto Stifano e Sanf Antdnto, St. Peter, St. 

Stephen, and St. Anthony. 
Un granfudco, a big fire ; grdndi caminiy big fire-places. 

* Gran is, moreover, often used in the fem. sing, (for grdndi) ^ and some- 
times in the plur. (for grdndi) ; it is regularly used before fem. sing, nouns in 
-rf* and in the expression iStna gran bella (or brutta) cbsa. 
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n grdnde scaldlno, the big foot-warmer ; diici grdndi spUii, 

ten big pins. 
l/n grdnde scidme^ a great swarm ; il grdnde zipolo^ the large 

bung. 
Un grand* armddio, a big wardrobe; vinti grdndi dlberty 

twenty big trees. 
Una grdnde cdmera^ a large bedroom ; cinque grdndi fintstre^ 

five big windows. 
Hsaldtio i mdUo grdnde, the parlor is very large. 
Un buon lUme, a good lamp ; budni fiamnUferi, good matches. 
// budno sgabtUo^ the good stool ; n&ve btidni scoldri, nine good 

pupils. 
H buon dlioy the good oil ; paricchi budni dghi, several good 

needles. 
Una budna cudna, a good kitchen ; le budne candiU, the good 

candles. 
n bambino i bubno, the child is good. 

30. Any adjective of either gender or either number 
may be used as a noun. 

£z. : / budniy the good ; la billa, the beautiful woman. 

COMPARISON. 

31. All Italian adjectives form their comparative by 
prefixing //d **more," and their superlative by prefixing 
the definite article to the comparative. When the superla- 
tive immediately follows the noun, this article is omitted. 

£x. : BiUoj beautiful ; piik billo, more beautiful ; il ^piii billo, the 
most beautiful. ^ 
Liingo, long; piik liingo, longer; il pii^ Mngo, the longest. 
La via piil cdrta, the shortest way. 

a. The following adjectives have an irregular comparison in 
addition to the regular one : — 

Alto, high ; piii dlto or superidre; ilpiii dlto or il superior e. 
Bdsso, low ; pit^ bdsso or inferidre ; il piii bdsso or /' inferidre. 
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Bti^nOj good; //^ budno or miglidre;* il piil budno ox M 

miglidre, 
Caitivo, bad ; piil cattivo or peggidre ; * il piii, cattlvo or il 

peggidre, . 
Grdnde, big; //li grdnde or mag^idre; il piii grdnde or jV 

maggidre. 
Piccolo, small; //i^ piccolo or mindre; il pH^ piccolo or «/ 

mindre, 

"Higher" and "lower" are commonly rendered hy piii dlto 
and piii basso ; superiore and inferiore generally mean " superior " 
and "inferior." Miglidre and peggidre are more used than piii 
budno and piii catHvo, which have the same sense. " Larger " 
and " smaller" are gQnttdi}ly piii grdnde ziA piii piccolo ; maggiore 
and mindre usually signify " older " and " younger." 

Ex. : Noi sidtn§ mi^idri di Idro, we are better than they. 

Quista sdla da prdtizo I la piii grdnde ^ this dining-room is the 

biggest. 
Pittro I ilfraUllo mindre, Peter is the youngest brother. 

32; The adverb "less" is expressed by m^no, "least" by 
il m^no, " As . . . as," "so . . . as" are tdnto . . . qudnto, 
tdnto . . . c6me, cost . . . cSmCj or simply qudnto, 

Ex. : QuSlla stdnza ^ la mino bellina, that room is the least pretty. 
Pdolo non I tdnto budno cdme Robtrto, Paul isn't so good as 

Robert. 
Giovdnni ^ dlto qudnto FUippOy John is as tall as Philip. 

33. "Than" is ^A^. 

Ex. : D albtrgo I piii grdnde eke biUp, the hotel is bigger than it is 
beautiful. 

But before a noun, a pronoun, or a numeral "than" is 
rendered by the preposition di (see 12). If, however, this 
"than" is preceded by a word meaning "rather," it is 
translated che, 

* The adverbs " better " and " worse " are meglio and peggio. 
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Ex. : Riccdrdo I peggidre di me, Richard is worse than I. 
V6i siite piil ricchi di ndi, you are richer than we. 
M^no di cifique^ less than five. 
Piuttdsto la tndrte che il disondre, rather «[eath than dishonor. 

Before an inflected verb " than " is eke non or di quel che. 
If the verb has a negative subject, "than" is che. 

Ex. : Abbdiapiii che nan mdrde, he barks more than he bites. 
PronUtto mino di quel che do, I promise less than I give. 
Piii liito che nessiin figlio lo h'a stdto^ happier than any son 
had been. 

34. "The more . . . the more," "the less . . . the less" 
srepiu . . .//«, m/no . . . m/no. "More" and "less" after 
a number are di piu, di m^no. In speaking of time^ 
"longer" after a negative is //A. 

Ex. : PiU stMio, piii impdro, the more I study, the more I learn 
Trinta gidrni di mino, thirty days less. 
JV(?ft lo vedidmo pii^y we see him no longer. 

EXERCISE 5. 

II s61e h ^ un globo grandlssimo e sempre infocdto : ^o h} 
grdnde 61tre un mili6ne di v61te pifi d^lla terra; e dire* che 
a'nostri 6cchi apparisce' tdnto piti piccolo 1 Anche la Mna, che 
splende* dur^te la notte, h^ rot6nda, ma h^ m61to piii piccola 
d^lla terra, e gira* int6mo a qu^sta* continovam^nte. La liina 
non ha^ liice da s^, ma la ric^ve^ dal s61e. £cco^ perche la liina 
6ra la vedidmo' e 6ra non la vediAmo® piu, 6ra ne vediimo* 
mezza, 6ra uno spicchio, 6ra un po* pid, 6ra un po' m^no, sec6ndo 
che di 6ssa ci si presenta^° 6na pdrte maggi6re o min6re illumi- 
ndta dal s61e. Le stdle s6no^ tiitti qu^i" piinti lumin6si che 
vedidmo^brill4re di^ notte nel firmam^nto. Non credidte,^' per5, 
che le st^Ue slano^ plccole c6me n6i le vediAmo®: ci pAiono" 
cosi picclne per la smisurdta distinza che c6rre^ da 16ro a n6i; 
ma le st^lle s6no^ grandlssime, e ce n'^ di quelle ^* che s6no^ in- 
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finitam^nte pid grdndi del s61e. Gli 6^ che il s61e 6* m^no lon- 
tdno di ^sse ddlla terra che n6i abiti^mo." 

1 ^=is; sdnOf siano (subj.) = are; A<{ = has. ^ To think. • It seems. 
* Shines. « Turns. « It. ^ Za riV/zr^ = receives it. » That is. ^ Ve- 
didmo=vfQ see; la vedidmo = yie see it; U vedidmo — ^^ see them; tu 
vedidmo = we see of it. '^ Ci si presinta = there presents itself to us. 
" Those. 12 At. w Nbn credidle== do not think. " Ci pdiono = they 
seem to us. i* Intervenes. !• CV »* i di guiUe = there are some. ^^ In- 
habit. 

EXERCISE 6. 

The moon is^ in the middle of* the sky. The moon is^ round ; 
it-looks* perfectly round like a melon. And it-looks,* too, as big 
as a melon. The moon seems* little because it-is ^ far, far from 
us who are* on the earth. The moon renders* a great service to 
men: because when everything is^ dark, it^ illumines* with its 
beautiful light the earth which we-inhabit.' The stars are^*^ larger 
than the moon, but to-look-at-them^ they-seem" smaller, because 
they-are^*^ so-much^ further than the moon. The most beautiful,^* 
the most intense" hght comes" from the sun. 

1 A ^A. « Par or pdre, * Si vide, « Sidmo, « Fa, ^ £ssa. 8 ^,-. 
schidra. » AbiHdmo. "^ Sdno, " A vederle, '^ Pdiono, ^ Tdnto. 
1* Both adjectives follow the noun, i* Vi^ne. 
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NUMERALS. 

AUOMENTATrVlS AND DIMINUTIVE EITOINGKS. 

36. Instead of a word expressing size or quality the 
Italians often use a suffix. This suffix may be added to a 
noun, an adjective, or an adverb. When added to an 
adjective, and generally when added to a noun, it takes 
the gender of the word to which it is affixed : occasionally, 
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however, a suffix with masculine termination is added to 
a feminine noun, which thereby becomes masculine. A 
word loses its final vowel before. a suffix; but the preced- 
ing consonant, if it be ^ or g^ must keep its former quality : 
as Cdrlo + ino = CarlinOy v6ce + 6ne = voctdne, pdco + ino = 
pockinOf adagio -\- ino =adagino. 

a. The commonest ending is -issimo (fem. -issima), "very," 
which in general is added only to adjectives and adverbs. 'Adverbs 
in -mente add the -issima before the -mente (see 86) . Any adjec- 
tive may take it, and it is very often used in cases where it would 
be entirely superfluous in English. 

Ex. : LdrgOy wide ; larghissimoy very wide. 
Bhte^ well ; benissimo, very well. 
Grdnde, big ; grandlssimOj very big. 
Fa un timpo bellissimo^ it^s beautiful weather. 
BelUssimaminte, very beautifidly. 

b. The principal suffix denoting bigness is -dne; it is always 
masculine, but has a rare feminine form, -6na. 

Ex. : Libra, book ; librdne, big book. 
Cdsa, house ; casdne, large house. 
Bdccia, decanter ; boccidna, big decanter. 

c. The most important suffixes denoting smallness are -ino^ 
'CinOy 'icino, -iccino^ -etto, -illo, -cSllOy -iceilo, -arilloy -erSUo, -St^y 
^ucciOj 'Uzzo, 'UdlOy with their fem. -/«a, etc. These endings, 
especially -liccio, are often used to express affection; some of 
them may beTJSfed to express pity or contempt. Otto sometimes 
means " somewhat large " instead of " small." 

Ex. : SoriUa, sister ; sorellina, little sister. 
Billo, beautiful ; bellinOy pretty. 
BrMto, ugly ; bruttino, rather ugly. 
Pidzza, square ; piazzttta, little square. 
GibrgiOy George ; GiorgHto^ Georgie. 
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Campdna, bell ; campantUo^ little bell. 
AquilUy eagle ; aquildtto^ eaglet. 
Cdsa^ house ; casdtta, rather large house. 
Giovdnni, John ; Giovunnikcio, dear little Johnny. 
PdzzOy mad ; pazzarHla, poor mad woman. 
P&vero, poor ; poverlni, poor things I 

d. The ending -^f^^^V? denotes worthlessness. 

Ex. : Rdba, stuff, goods ; robdccia^ trash. 

Timpo, weather; tempdccio, r^sisiy Yi&aiihex. 
AlfrSdOi Alfred ; Alfreddccio^ naughty Alfred. 

36. Of the endings added to nouns 4no is by far the 
most common ; the only ones that are freely used to 
form new compounds are 4no, " little/' -^ne, "great," -uccio^ 
"dear," and ■4cci0y "bad." In very many cases endings 
lose their character of independent suffixes, and become 
inseparable parts of certain words, whose meanings they 
often change : as scdla^ " stairway " ; scalino, " stair " ; 
scaUttOy "ladder." Some suffixes (as -udlo) are rarely used 
except in this way. Others (as -cinOy -icinOy Slloy -cilloy 
'icilloy -arilloy -erillo) cannot be attached to any word at 
pleasure, their use being determined by precedent or 
euphony, 

37. Sometimes several suffixes are added at once to the 
same word: as IddrOy "thief"; ladrdne, "terrible thief"; 
ladroncilloy "terrible little thief." 

NUMERALS. 

38. The cardinal numerals are : — 

1, lino, 5, cinque, 9, ndve, 1 3, tridici, 

2, due, 6, sH. 10, died. 14, quatt6rdict» 

3, ire, 7, sitte, 1 1, tindici, 15, quindici, 

4, quditro* 8, dtio, 12, dddicu l6, sidici. 
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17, diciasetti, 

18, dicibtto, 

19, diciannbve, 

20, vinti, 

21, veni'Ano or 

22, ventidike, 

23, venHiri, 

24, ventiqudttro, 

25, venticinque. 



26, ventisH, 

27, ventisette. 

28, ventdtio or 

29, ventirUve, 

30, trinta, 

31, trentiino or 

32, irentadiU. 
40, quardnta. 



50^ cinqudnta, 

60y sessdrUa, 

70^ seUdtUa, 

80, oUdnta, 

90, novdnta, 

100, ^^»/<>. 

loi, centtino or 

105, centocinque, 
115, centoqulndici. 



125, cento tfenti' 

cinque. 
200, dughtio or 

duecento. 
250, dug^nto ciff 

qudnta, 
300, trecento, 
400, quattrocinto, 

1000, I9S^//^. 

2000, ^f^ i»//a. 



2^«^7 has a feminine ^«^z ; when used adjectively it has 
the same forms as the indefinite article ; so also ventuno^ 
etc. The plural of w///^ is w/&. "A million " is «« ;«i- 
A'^«^ or milliSne^ of which th« plural is milidni or millidnu 

(i) No conjunction is used between the different parts 
of a number: as duginto quardnta, "two hundred and 
forty." No indefinite article is used before ^/«/^ and mille: 
as ^^«/<7 //^/7, "a hundred books." 

(2) C^«/^, dugintOy etc., when followed by another nu- 
meral of more than two syllables may lose the final syllable 
'to : as seicinto cinqudnta or seicencinqudnta^ " six hundred 
and fifty." 

(3) " Eleven hundred," " twelve hundred," etc., must be 
rendered millecintOy mille duginto, etc. : as mille ottocinto 
ottantasitte, 1887. 

(4) " Both," " all three," etc., are tiitti (fem. tutte) e dike, 
tutti (fem. tutte) e tre, etc. 

a. If the noun modified by vent^o, trentiino, etc., follows this 
numeral, it should be in the singular; if \t precedes, in the plural. 

Ex. : SessantHna lira or lire sessantiinat 61 francs. 

b. In dates the definite article is prefixed to the number repre- 
senting the year, if that number follows a preposition, or does not 
follow the name of a month. 
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Ex. : Nel miUe ottacinto oitantasHte, in 1887. 
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c. "What time is it? " is che dra e? "It is six," etc., is sdno 
le sH, etc., ore being understood. " One o'clock " is // tocco. 

Ex. : Sdno le dUe e mSzzo, it's half-past two. 

Sdno U tre e diiciy it's ten minutes past three. 

Cimdncano vSnti minAti dlle qudttro, it's twenty minutes to four. 

Sdno le cinque mino un qudrtOy it's a quarter to five. 



39. The ordinal numerals are : — 



1st, 


primo. 


1 2th, duodecimo or 


20th, 


veniisimo. 


2d, 


secdndo. 


decimo secdndo. 


2 1 St, 


ventisimo primo or 


3d, 


tkrzo. 


13th, tredicisimo or 




ventunisimo. 


4th, 


qudrto. 


decimo t^zo. 


22d, 


venthimo secdndo 


5th, 


quinto. 


14th, quattordichimo or 




or ventiduisimo. 


6th, 


shto. 


decimo qudrto. 


30th, 


trentisimo. 


7th, 


sittimo. 


15th, quindichimo or 


looth, 


centhimo. 


8th, 


ottdvo. 


dicimo quinto. 


loist. 


centesimo primo. 


9th, 


nbno. 


1 6th, decimo shto. 


115th, 


centoquindichimo. 


loth. 


dicimo. 


17th, dicimo siitimo. 




dugeniisimo. 


nth. 


undScimo or 


1 8th, dicimo ottdvo. 


loooth, 


millisimo. 




decimo primo. 


19th, dkcimo ndno. 


2000th, 


duemilesimo. 



All of them form their feminines and plurals like other 
adjectives in o. 

Ex. : Le settanthime qulnte cdse, the 75th things. 

a. Ordinal numerals are used after the words " book," " chap- 
ter," and the names of rulers ; but no article intervenes. 

Ex. : Cdrlo secdndo^ Charles the Second ; Plo ndno^ Pius IX. « 

Ubro ttr20j Book the Third ; capitolo qudrto^ chapter four. 

b. For the day of the month, except the first, a cardinal num- 
ber is used. 

Ex. : // di cinque cT aprile or // cinque aprile, the fifth of April. 
II primo di mdggio, the first of May. 
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c. " A third," " a fourth," " a fifth," etc, are un Hrzo, un qudr- 
to, un guintOy etc. "Half" is la meth; the adjective "half" is 
mizzo, 

40. "A couple" or "a pair" is un pdio, "A dozen" 
is lina dozzina. The expressions una decina, i.na ventina, 
una trentinay etc., un centindioy un miglidioy mean "about 
ten," "about twenty," etc. (see 23, d). "Once," "twice," 
etc., are una vdlta, due vdlte, etc. 

Ex. : Un pdio di scdrpe, a pair of shoes. 

Una cinquantina di persdne, some fifty persons. 
V ho visto parkchie vdUe^ I've seen it several times. 

EXERCISE 7. 

Con rorol6gio si v6de^ che 6re s6no.' Un gi6mo h} venti- 
qu^ttr' 6re. Certe 6re del gi6mo h. * liime, certe 6re e * biiio. Un 
gi6mo h} ventiqudttr' 6re, ma stilla m6stra dell* orol6gio, d^Ue 6re 
ce n' ^* segndte d6dici, perche le 6re del gi6mo si c6ntano' dal- 
r tina dlle d6dici, cosi : t6cco, d6e, tre, qudttro, cinque, sei, sette, 
6tto, nove, dieci, lindici e d6dici. Arrivdti a d6dici non si s6- 
guita® a dire tr^dici, quatt6rdici, e via fino a ventiqudttro ; ma si 
ricomincia^ da c4po dal t6cco e si arrlva^ fino a d6dici. II c6nto 
t6ma® lo st^sso: infdtti le 6re del gi6mo son^^ ventiqudttro ; e 
d6dici e d6dici, sommdti insieme, f6rmano^° ventiqudttro. D6dici 
6re s6no" la metd del gi6mo. L* orologio ha^ d6dici 6re ; e le 
ha^ segndte giro giro 411a m6stra. L' 6ra e* sessAnta mimiti; e 
r orol6gio s6gna" inche i miniiti. Quelle righettine t6mo t6mo 
411a m6stra, fra un' 6ra e un* dltra, s6no^ i sessanta miniiti che 
f6rmano^°r 6ra. La lanc^tta grdnde s^gna" i mintiti. La lan- 
c^tta piccina s^gna^* le 6re. La lanc^tta grdnde 6gni 6ra fa^ il 
giro di tiitti e sessinta i miniiti ; glra^* tiitta la m6stra. La lan- 
c^tta piccola 6gni 6ra s^gna" un niimero, e a girdr tiitta la m6stra 
ci m^tte^^ d6dici 6re, perche d6dici son^ le 6re segndte siilla m6- 
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stra. dra s6no* le d6dici; tdtte e dtie le lanc^tte s6no^ s611e 
d6dici. Fra un* 6ra la lancdtta grAnde avr^ ^ girdta tdtta la m6- 
stra, e sar^^ daccdpo sul niimero 12, e la lanc^tta piccina sar^" 
suU' lino. 

1 Si vedg = we see. ^ It is. * Is. * O «V= there are. * Si cdntano = 9xt 
counted. ® Non si sSguita^-wQ don't go on. "^ 5« ricomincia = Yft begin 
over again. ^ Si arriva=.we go. • Amounts to. ^^ Make. ^^ Are. 
^ Has. ^* Z^ Atf = it has them. " Marks. 1* Makes. 1® It goes around. 
" Ci miUi = it takes, w Will have. » Will be. 



EXERCISE 8. 

A year is^ 365 days. Every seven days is^ a week. The days 
of the week are-called* : Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday. Sunday* is^ a* holiday; the other 
days we-work,' and therefore they-are-called^ working-days. The 
year is-divided® into twelve months. The months are-called*: 
January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. ^^ The month is^ thirty 
or thirty-one days.^* When the month begins,^ it-is-called* the first 
of the month ; the second day is-called* the second of the month, 
the third, the third, and so-on* imtil the thirtieth or thirty-first 
January, March, May, July, August, October, and* December have^ 
thirty-one days. April, June, September, and* November have^ 
thirty days. February is^ the shortest month, because it-has^ 
twenty-eight days only.^ But every four years February has" 
twenty-Aine days ; and that^ year is-called^ leap-year. The year 
begins^ from January; January is,* then," the first month of the 
year. The year ends'* with December; so" December is* the 
last month of the year. 

^ k. 2 Si ckidmano. » Use def. article. * Omit. ^ 5i lavdra. « Si divide, 
f Comincia. » Si dice. » Cosi. 10 Hdnno. " Ha, ^ Sdli. " Si 
chidtna, 1* Diinque, " FinUce,^ » QuelV, " Use no article with the 
names of months. » See 38, Uno, and 38, a. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, RELA- 
TIVE, AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

41. For the indefinite pronouns, see 86-91. 

42. (i) The demonstrative pronouns used adjectively 
are qu^sto, "this," and quMo or cot^sto, "that." CoUsto 
(spelled also cod^sto) is used of objects near the person 
addressed. Qu^sto and cotisto are inflected like other 
adjectives ; but they generally drop o before a vowel. 
Quillo is inflected like billo (see 29, c), 

Ex. : Quesf udmo, this man ; quiste ragdzze^ these girls. 

Quel batnblno^ that infant ; quH fanciiilli^ those children. 
Que/I^ amicoj that friend ; qtUgli spdsi, that couple. 
Quillo zio, that uncle ; qutUe signdre, those ladies. 

Quisto and qudlo are also used substantively for " this," 
"that," "this one," "that one": 2iS fdte qu^stOy non fdte 
qudloy "do this, don't do that." 

(2) "fhis man" is translated by qu^sti, "that man" 
by qu^glij quH^ or cot^sti (rare) ; these words are invaria- 
ble, refer only to persons, and are used only in the nomi- 
native singular. CostM and colui mean respectively the 
same as qu^sti and qu^gli, but are not defective, having 
a feminine singular costiij colii, and a plural (both genders 
alike) costSrOy colSro, Costui is often used in a deprecia- 
tive sense. 

Ex. : Quhti I francise e quigli i tedisco^ this man is French and 
that one is German. 
Chi ^ costal, who is this fellow? 
Pdrlo di coliiiy I speak of that man. 
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(3) Ctb, "this," "that," is invariable, and represents a 
whole idea, not a single word: as cib k v^roy "that's so." 

a. Quello and questo, quegli and questi mean also " the former," 
" the latter." 

b, "He who" is colM che, or simply chi. "The one who, 
whom, which," "that which," "what" is quello che or quel che, 

Ex. : Chi lavdra or colM che lavdra^ he who works. 
Quel che dico to, the one I mean. 
A quel che shtto, from what I hear. 

43. The interrogative "who," "whom," is chu "What .?" 
used substantively is che, che cdsa^ or c6sa* "What?" used 
adjectively is eke or qudle, "WhidTT^ is qudle, Qtidle 
has a plural qudli; chi and che are invariable. "How 
much } " is qudnto (-^), " how many } " is qudnti {-e). 

Ex. : Chi vddo, whom do I see? 

£>i chi parldiCt of whom do you speak? 
Che cdsa dice, what does he say? 

Che or qudli libri avHe comprdto, what books did you buy? 
Qudle di quisti volHnU I il primo^ which of these volumes is 
the first? 

a. The interrogative " whose " is di chi. 

Ex. : Di chi I quisto bi^Utto^ whose card is this? 

b. In exclamations "what a," "what," are rendered by che or 
qudle without any article. 

Ex. : Che bel pcUse, what a beautiful country 1 X 

^ 44. The principal relative pronouns are che, cui^ il qiidle: 
they are all applied to both persons and things, and mean 
"who, "whom," "which," or "that." II qudle is inflected 

* Cdsa (as cdsa dice ?) is generally avoided in written Italian. Note that chi 
is used in indirect, as well as in direct questions. 
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(la qtidUt i qudli, le qudli), Che and cM are invariable; 
in general che is used only as subject and direct object, 
cui only after prepositions or as indirect object. In poetry 
6nde is often used to signify of which ox from which, 

£x. : La lingua che si pdrla, the language which we speak. 

L^ udmo del qudle si trdtta^ the man of whom we ane speaking. 
Le persdne a cM or dlle qudli pdrlo, the persons to whom I 

speak. 
Lo scritto di cM pdrlo^ the work I am speaking of. 

(i) As subject or direct object che is preferred to il 
qudle^ unless clearness requires the latter. 

(2) The relative " whose " is il cui or del qudle, 

£x. : Una signdra^ il cM ndme I Lucia ^ a lady whose name is Lucy. 

. Un udmo J le ciii flglie condscoj a man whose daughters I know. 

Z' autdre^ del cM libro si pdrla, the author whose book we are 

speaking of. 
Le chiise cUlle qudU si vidono le ciipole, the churches whose 
domes we see. 

(3) The relative cannot be omitted in Italian. 
Ex. : Le cdse che ho comprdie^ the houses I have bought. 

a, " Such ... as " is idle . . . qudle ; in poetry tdle^ qudle have 
a plural tdi^ qudi instead of tdli^ qudli, '^ As much as " is tdnto 
qudnto ; " as many as " is tdnti qudnti, 

Ex. : Qudk h il pddre idle ^ il figlio, as is the father, so is the son 

b, " He who " is chi or col^i che (see 42, b), 

Ex. : Chi ha la saniid I ricco, he who has health is rich. 

c, "Whoever" is chitinque ; "whatever" as a substantive is 
tutto quel che or checche, as an adjective qudle che, qualunque che, 
quaMnque, per qudnto. These words, excepting tiktto quel che^ 
all take the subjunctive. Checche is now but little used. 
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Ex. : Chiiknque stdie, whoever you may be. 

Checchl f accidie, fdtelo bine, whatever you do, do it well. 
TMo quel che voUte, whatever you wish. 
Qudli che slano i vdstri tnotlvi, whatever your motives may be» 
Qual&nque slano i sudi taltnti, whatever his talents may be. 
In qucUiinque stdto che io mi trdviy in whatever condition I 

may find myself. 
Per qudnie ricchizze i^i dbbia, whatever riches he may have. 

45. The possessive pronouns are : — 



My: m. 


, il mio. 


f., la mia. 


m. pL, 


, i miii, 


f.pl. 


, U mie. 


Thy: 


iltiSu>, 


lattM, 




i fuSi, 




Ut^. 


His, her, its: 


iisiio, 


la siia, 




i sudi, 




les^. 


Our: 


il ndsirOf 


la n6stra^ 




i ndstrif 




le nbstre. 


Your: 


il v6strOf 


la v&stra. 




i vdstri, 




U vdstre. 


Their: 


il Idro, 


la IdrOf 




i Idro, 




le l6ro. 



L6ro is invariable ; the others agree with the object pos- 
sessed : as il mio ndso, " my nose *' ; la s4a bScca, " his, her 
mouth " ; i vdstri dccki, " your eyes " ; le l6ro Idbbra^ " their 
lips." 

When the possessive stands alone in the predicate, the 
article is omitted if the possessive is used adjectively. 

Ex. : Quisto cappSllo h mio, this hat is mine, 

QtUsto cappillo I il mio, this hat is mine (/.^., the one that 
belongs to me). 

a. The article (unless it might be used in English) is omitted 
before the possessive : (i) When a numeral, an adjective of quan- 
tity, or a demonstrative or interrogative adjective precedes it : as 
d^e cdni sudi, " two dogs of his " (but / due cdni sudi, " the two 
dogs of his" or "his two dogs"); mdlti miii amici, "many friends 
of mine" (but / mdlti miii amici, "the many friends of mine" 
or "my many friends") ; questo tuo difitto, "this fault of thine." 
(2) When the possessive forms part of a title ; as Vdstra Maestd^ 
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"Your Majesty " ; Sua Althza, " His Highness." (3) When the 
possessive modifies a noun used in the vocative (in this case the 
possessive generally follows its noun): as amico mio, "my friend!" 
(4) The article is generally omitted also when the possessive 
precedes a noun in the singular expressing relationship : as ndstra 
mddrty " our mother." But if the noun has a diminutive ending, 
or an adjective precedes the noun, the article is not omitted : as 
il tiHto frateillnOf "thy little brother"; la vdstra gentilissima so- 
rSUa^ "your kind sister." (5) The article is omitted also in certain 
phrases, such as : da parte mla, " for me " ; per amSr mio, " for 
my sake " ; in casa ndstra, " in our house " ; a mddo suo, "in his 
own way " ; ^ cdipa vdstra, " it's your fault." 

b. The possessive, when not necessary for clearness, is usually 
replaced by a definite article. 

Ex. : Cdme sta la mdmma, how is your mother? 
HaperdMo ilgiudlzioy he has lost his senses. 
Bdttono ipiidii they stamp their feet. 

c. When the name of the thing possessed is direct object of a 
verb, the Italians often use instead of the possessive a conjunctive 
personal pronoun (see 47) and a definite article. If the thing 
possessed be a part of the body or clothing, this construction is fre- 
quent, even when the name of the thing is not object of a verb. 

Ex. : Si strdppa i capilliy he tears his hair (lit., he tears to himself 

the hairs). 
Mi idglio il dito, I cut my finger (I cut to myself the finger). 
H cdne gli agguanib la gdmba, the dog seized his leg (seized 

to him the leg). 
Mi dudle il cdpo, my head aches (to me aches the head). 

d. When the possessor is not the subject of the sentence, "his," 
" her " are, for the sake of clearness, often rendered di lui, di lei: 
as egli non condsce il di Hi cudre, " he does not know her heart." 

e. " A ... of mine, of thine," etc., is un mio, un tuo, etc. : as 
una ndstra cuglna, " a cousin of ours." 
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EXERCISE 9. 



Qudndo cddde ^ V impero, Siena soffiri^ mdno ddlle dltre citt4 
tosc^e ddlle invasi6ni d^i bArbari; ma vdnne^ s6tto la signoiia 
ddi Longobdrdi, e poi fu * lina d^lle cittil llbere di Carlom4gno, 
n^i c6nti e bar6m del qudle, arricchlti d^le terra e dAi castelli che 
diSde* 16ro* V imperat6re, i n6bili sen^si cr^dono^ trovdre V orlgine 
d^lla 16ro nobiltd. Qu^sti lAdri forestieri, i c(d nidi n6i dint6mi 
di Firenze i cittadini di qu6sto comtine cercAvano® di distniggere, 
abbandonArono* volontariam^nte i l6ro castelli nel territ6rio sen^se, 
ed entrArono^^ n^Ua citt^, che da 6ssi e ddi v^scovi veniva* abbel- 
lita di grindi paldzzi e govemAta con lina mAno di ferro, finch^" 
i comiini non^ si levArono^ e non^^ f<6cero^ preval^re il 16ro diritto 
a participAre n^Ua c6sa piibblica. 

1 Fell. « Suffered. * It came. * Was. * Gave. « To them. » Think, 
believe. ^ Were trying. * Abandoned. ^ Entered. " Finc&i n(m=s 
until. ^ Si Uvdrono = arose, i* Made. 



EXERCISE 10. 

Charles V made^ of Siena a fief for his son Philip II, who ceded- 
it' to Cosimo I, and the latter built-there^ the fort which the 
Spaniards had-tried-to* construct. The city remained* under the 
rule of the good dukes of Lorraine, until Napoleon made-it® capi- 
tal of the department of the Ombrone. After the fall of the 
emperor, it-returned^ under the dominion of the dukes. In^ i860 
it- was* the first Tuscan city that voted ^® the union of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel II, the only honest king of whom his- 
tory speaks.^ 

^ Fice. 2 z^ cedeUe. » Vi fabbrich, * Avhano voluto. ^ Restb, « La 
fkce, 7 Ritornb, 8 See 38, b. » Fu. 10 Votdsse, n Pdrli^ which 
should precede its subject. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

46. Personal pronouns are divided into two classes, 
conjunctive and disjunctive : the conjunctive forms are 
those used as direct object of a verb, and as indirect object 
without a preposition ; the disjunctive forms are those 
used as subject of a verb, and as object of a preposition. 

Ex. : Egli ve lo dd^ per me. 

He to you it gives for me. 

CONJUNCTIVE FORMS. 

47. Conjunctive pronouns are always unaccented, and 
cannot be separated from the verb, which they sometimes 
follow but oftener precede, as will be explained in 48. 

They are used only as direct object of a verb or as indi- 
rect object without a preposition. The forms are : — 

M%i me, to me. TY, thee, to thee. 

CV, us, to us.* Fi, you, to you. 

Si (reflexive), himself, to himself; herself, to herself; itself, to itself. 

Si (reflexive), themselves, to themselves. 

Loy him;* gli^ to him.f La^ her; /f, to her. 

Zt, them (masc.) ; Uro^ to them.t Le^ them (fern.) ; Idro^ to them. 

"It" must be rendered by a masculine or feminine form, 
according to the gender of the noun it represents. "• It " 
representing not a word, but a whole clause, is &. J 

Ex. : Mi condsce^ he knows me ; ii do i libri^ I give thee the books. 
a vedSU, you see us ; vi dlco tUtto, I tell you everything. 
Si viste^ he dresses himself; si divtrtono^ they amuse them* 
selves. 

* In old Italian and in poetry ne is often used for ct^ and il for lo. 
t In conversation li is often used for gli, and gli or li for Idro. 
X In certain idiomatic phrases la represents an indefinite object : as pa* 
gdrla cdra, "to pay dearly for it." 
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ijcco V dro : ve lo do^ here's the gold : I give it to you. 

^co la pdlla : la vido, here's the ball : I see it. 

Cdme potSva sapire se lo veniva onof — Lo ha indovindto, — 

** How could he tell whether I was coming or not? " ** He 

guessed it." 

(i) It will be seen that the third person (not reflexive) 
has different forms for the direct and the indirect object. 

Ex. : Lo trovdi^ I found him ; gU fid un regdlo, I made him a 

present ; la Idscia, he leaves her ; le scrive, he writes to her. 

Lt cercdte^ you seek them (masc.) ; le salutdte^ you greet them 

(fem.) ; mandidtno Idro mille saluti^ we send them (masc. 

or fem.) a thousand greetings. 

(2) The reflexive pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons are mi^ ci ; ti^ vi. All plural reflexive pronouns are 
used also as reciprocal pronouns. A verb is called reflexive 
when it has as direct or indirect object a conjunctive pronoun 
representing the same person as its subject. 

Ex. : Midefindo^ I defend myself; vilavdte, you wash yourselves. 
Si fa ondre, she does herself credit ; siSdiano, they hate each 
other ; ci amidmo, we love one another. 

(3) Another conjunctive pronoun is ne,* "of it," "of 
them" ; it corresponds also to "any," "some'* when these 
words mean " any, some of it," " any, some of them." It 
is often used pleonastically in Italian. 

Ex. : Ne pdrla^ he speaks of it ; ne ho, I have some. 

Non ne abbidmo, we haven't any ; ne volite, do you want any ? 
Tu ne approfitti di quista libertd, you make good use of this 
liberty. 

a. Vi, "you," and ci and ne, "us," are not distinguished by 
form nor position from the adverbs vi, ci, meaning "there," 
" here," " to it," " to them,"t and the adverb ne, " thence " (see 
84) : * as ci vddo, " I go there " ; vi e stdto, " he has been there." 

♦ Cf. French en. f Cf. French y. 
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48. The conjunctive pronouns, except I6r0j immediately 
precede the verb : as mi veditCy " you see me " ; non lo 
capisco, " I don't understand him." 

But when the verb is an infinitive,* a positive impera- 
tive,! a present participle, or a past participle used without 
an auxiliary, the pronoun follows the verb, and is written 
as one word with it : as per vedMo, " to see him " ; di 
avMo veduto, " to have seen him " ; ved^teli, " see them " ; 
vedindoci, "seeing us"; avindoci vedHto^ "having seen 
us"; vedHtoti, "having seen thee." The addition of the 
pronoun does not change the place of the accent. 

Ldro always follows the verb, but is never united to it : 
as ^gli dd loro del vino^ " he gives them some wine " ; par^ 
late ISrOy ".speak to them." J 

a. When an infinitive depends immediately (without an inter- 
vening preposition) on another verb, a conjunctive pronoun be- 
longing to the infinitive may go with either verb : as pdsso vederti 
or H pdsso vedere, " I can see thee." If both verbs have objects, 
the main verb regularly takes all conjunctive pronouns : diS ve lo 
sinto dire, "I hear you say it." See 55, first paragraph, end. 

If, however, the main verb is impersonal, it cannot take the 
object of the infinitive : as bisogna fdrlOy " it is necessary to 
do it." If the main verb is fdre^ lascidre, sentire, udire, or vedire^ 
it must take the pronoun : as lofa chiamdre, " he has him called." 
A reflexive pronoun oftenest goes with the main verb. 

If the main verb is fdre, and the dependent infinitive has a 
direct object, the object of fdre, if it has one, must be indirect : 

* Not the infinitive used — with a negative — as imperative (see 72) : as 
non lofdrey " do not do it " (second pers. sing.). 

t Not the negative imperative, nor the subjunctive used imperatively (see 
77, fl) : as non It guar date ^ " do not look at them " ; si rigoli<, " let him mod- 
erate himself " (third pers. sing. pres. subj.). 

X Students should follow strictly all ot these rules ; but they will find that 
the first is, in certain cases, not always observed by good Italian writers. In 
literature a pronoun often follows a verb that begins a sentence. 
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as h fa avSre la littera, " he lets her have the letter " ; fdUR 
vedere a quel signore, " let that gentleman see them " ; dovrii 
fdrglielo accettdrey " I ought to make him accept it." This con- 
struction is generally used also with lascidre, " to let," and often 
with sentire and udire^ " to hear," and videre, " to see." Note that 
the main verb takes all conjunctive pronouns. 

b. When a conjunctive pronoun is joined to an infinitive, that 
infinitive drops its final ^; if it ends in -rre^ it drops -r^ : 2&fdrlo 
{fdre\ ** to do it" ; cond^rvi (condidrre), ** to conduct you." 

c. The final vowel of mi, H, si is often, and that of la, la is 
nearly always elided before a verb beginning with a vowel : as 
/* dmo, " I love thee " ; r ho vlsiOy " IVe seen him." 

d. All conjunctive pronouns except gli and glie (see 50) double 
their initial consonant when added to any form of a verb that ends 
in an accented vowel: as ddmmi (imper. da^ from ddre), "give 
me " ; dillo (imper. dV from dire), "say it" ; parlerdlle (antique, 
for k parlero), " I shall speak to her.'^ 

e. Pronouns are joined to the interjection icco, "see here," 
just as they are joined to the imperative of a verb : as iccomi, 
" here I am " ; iccotelo pronto, " here it is ready for thee." 

49. When two conjunctive pronouns come together, the 
indirect object precedes the direct : as mi vi presinta, "he 
introduces you to me"; nan vuol presentdrvimi, "he will 
not introduce me to you"; gli si presentb un udtno, "a 
man presented himself to him." See, however, 65, end. 

Loro, however, always comes last : as presentdtela loro, 
"introduce her to them." 

Ne follows all forms except l6ro : as me ne dd, " he gives 
me some" ; ddtene loro, "give them some." 

60. Mi, ti, ci, vi, si change their i to e before lo, la, li, 
le, ne (pronoun or adverb) ; and if the two words follow the 
verb, they are joined together : zsme lo dice, " he tells me 
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it " ; ve ne domdndOy " I ask you for some " ; manddteceloy 
"send it to us."* Gli and le ("to her") become glie 
before loy la, liy le, ne^ and unite with them : as gliili 
mdndoj " I send them to him, to her " ; vdglio ddrglielo, 
" I wish to give it to him, to her." 

DISJUNCTIVE FORMS. 

51. These forms are so called because they do not 
necessarily stand next to the verb. 

Disjunctive pronouns have two cases, nominative and 
objective. The objective case is used only after preposi- 
tions (for exceptions, see 51, «, b). 

The disjunctive forms are these : — 

lo, I; met me» Tu^ thou; te, thee. 

yWi, we; nditXaa. , J^i, you; v^i, you. 

{j&glit lut, hso, he; /ui, esso, him. 
ji/Ia, Hi, essa, she; /ei, essa, her. 

{£ssi, l6ro (JgUno), they (masc); Idro, essi, them (masc). 
Asse, Idro (Jlleno), they (fem.); Idro, esse, them (fem.). 

"It" must be rendered by a masculine or feminine 
form, according to the gender of the noun it represents. 
"It" as subject of an impersonal verb is regularly not 
expressed (see, however, 51, h), 

Ex. : La cdsa I grandissimay e intdrno cuiissa c* ^ un giardino, the 
house is very large, and around it there is a garden. 
Non I vSrOf it isn't true ; pidve, it rains. 

(i) The various pronouns of the third person are used 
as follows. In speaking of things the different forms of 
isso are generally employed. In speaking of persons igli 

♦ In poetry me lo, me ne, etc., often become mel, men, etc. : as iel dico^ 
**I tell thee so"; sen tdrna, "he returns thence." Non to often = noL 
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(or isso\ ilia (or issd)y pi. issiy isse are used for the nomi- 
native in written Italian, but in the spoken language they 
are replaced by lui^ IH, l6ro ; for the objective IMy Hi, l6ro 
are used both in conversation and in writing. Eglino and 
dleno are antique forms. For "he who," etc., see 42, b, 

Ex. : Quiste cdse sdno vtre anch^ isse, these things are true, too. 
Ella pdrla con Idro, she speaks with them. 
LHlgidvane ma IM I vicchiOy she is young, but he is old. 
Vinnero da ndi anch* issij they came to us, too. 

(2) As the Italian verb denotes by its endings the person 
and number of its subject, the personal pronouns of the 
nominative case are generally omitted. When expressed 
(for clearness, emphasis, or euphony), they may precede or 
follow the verb ; in dependent clauses they nearly always 
follow. The subject of an interrogative verb usually comes 
after it, as in English. 

Ex. : ParUdmo di IM^ we speak of him ; non vddo, I don't go. 
^' io fdssi ricco cdme h Sglij if I were rich as he is. 

(3) The disjunctive reflexive pronoun is si, which is 
masculine and feminine, singular and plural. 

Ex. : Lo ficero da s^, they did it by themselves. 

a. Use the objective case : (i) When a pronoun of the third 
person is not subject of an expressed verb : as bed^o lui, " happy 
he ! " fdnfo i genitdri che lui sdno ricchi, " his parents as well as 
he are rich." (2) When the pronoun stands in the predicate 
after the verb issere : as credindo cK io fdssi te, "thinking I 
was you." But "it is I," etc., are sdno io, sH tu, e Itii, e Ui, 
hdmo ndi, siite vdi, sdno Idro, (3) In the cases mentioned 
in 51, b. 
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d. (i) Clearness or emphasis occasionally requires the disjunc* 
tive pronoun instead of the conjunctive ; in this case the conjunc- 
tive form is often inserted also. 

Ex. : Pdrlo a v6i signdre^ I speak Xoyou^ sir. 
Mi pidce dnche a me, it pleases me too. 

(2) The disjimctive form must always be used when the verb 
has two direct or two indirect objects. 

£x. : Vido IM e IH, I see him and her. 

Lo do a mio pddre e ate,\ give it to my father and to thee. 

c. In speaking of a company, a class, or a people ndi dltriy voi 
dltri (which are also written as one word) are used for noiy vdu 

Ex. : Ndi dltri Halidni, we Italians. 
Vdi dltri pittdriy you painters. 

d. "With me," "with thee," "with himself, herself, them- 
selves " are either con mey etc., or mecoy teco, seco. 

e. " Myself," " thyself," etc., used for emphasis with a pronoun 
or noun, are rendered by the adjective stesso. 

Ex. : IVdi stissi la vedimmoy we saw her ourselves. 

/ " One another," " each other " is /' un P dltro. 
Ex. : Ci amidmo P un Pdltro, we love one another. 

g. In Florence Slla is often shortened into la (plural I/), which 
is used of both persons and things. In poetry Sgli becomes Si, 

Ex. ; La non viine, she doesn't come. 

Pdre che la si pdssa tentr in mdno, it looks as if it might be 
held in the hand. 

h. In impersonal phrases like "it is" the subject, "it," is 
occasionally expressed in Italian ; it is then translated egliy which 
in the spoken language is shortened into gli, 

Ex. : Gli ^ che, it is because. 
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62. (i) The usual form of address in Italy is Ella * (or 
ill(i)y objective LH (or lei) ; in conversation Ella is replaced 
by Lii (or Hi), This word really means " it," and takes 
the verb in the third person ; but an adjective or past par- 
ticiple modifying it agrees in gender with the person it 
represents. The plural of Ella is L6ro (or I6r<f)y which 
takes the verb in the third person plural. 

£z. : LH or Ella I iedisco, signdre^ you are German, sir. 

Stgnorina NM^ LH (or EUa)fu lascidta sdla. Miss Neri, you 

were left alone. 
Sdno into che La stia bine (see 51, g)t Pm glad you are well. 
E Ldro, ddve vdnno, and you, where are you going? 
Ldro trano gid partlii, you were already gone. 
Signorine, ldro sdno tndUo studtdse, young ladies, you are very 

studious. 

Like other personal pronouns, Ella and Ldro are very 
often omitted in the nominative. 

LH ^ trdppo getitile or i trdppo gentile^ you are too kind. 
C6me stdnno, how do you (pi.) do? 

The conjunctive forms of Ella are La, Le (or la^ le)^ 
those of L6ro are Li, Le, Ldro (or //, le, ldro) ; they occupy 
the same positions and undergo the same modifications as 
the corresponding pronouns of the third person (see 48, 
49, 50). The reflexive pronoun of Ella and LSro is si, 

Ex. : Le promttto di visitdrla^ I promise (you) to visit you. 
GlUlo do, I give it to you. 

La prigo d^ accomoddrsi, I beg you to seat yourself. 
Vidi LH e U bdbbo, I saw you and your father (see 51, b, 2). 
Dlco ldro, I tell you (pi.). 

♦ Standing for V6stra Signoria, "your lordship" or "ladyship," or some 
other title of the feminine gender. 
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Le cercdva, I was looking for you (fern. pL). 
Si divtrtono^ signoriniy are you enjoying yourselves, young 
gentlemen? 

The possessive of Ella is Sua (or suo). See 45. 
Ex. : La Siia gradita Uttera, your welcome letter. 

(2) V6i is the form of address oftenest found in books ; 
it is used sometimes in conversation also, but only toward 
inferiors or toward equals with whom one is on familiar 
terms.* It is employed for both plural and singular 
(like English "you"), although its verb is always plural; 
an adjective or participle modifying it agrees in gender 
and number with the person or persons it represents. 

Ex. : Vdi gut, Pittro^ You here, Peter? 

V6i siite dlti Mti e dike, you are tall, both of you. 

(3) In speaking to an intimate friend, a near relative, a 
child, or an animal the only form of address is tu. Tu is 
used also, like English "thou," in poetry and poetic prose. 
The plural of tu is vdi, 

Ex. : Ti chidmo Enrico, I call you Henry. 
Ddve sH tu, where art thou? 
Vdglio vedinHi figliudli miii, my children, I wish to see you. 

EXERCISE II. 

Tant' feM dic^va^ tra s^ un gi6rno Niccolino; v6glio^ ved^re 
se qu^gli uccellini son* ndti. Li gudrdo* solam^nte e risc^ndo* 
siibito. — E Niccolino s* arrdmpica^ su per quelF dlbero, tentdndo* 
d' arrivire al nido per levdrsi qu^Ua curiositi. Ma sul piii bello,' 
sente^° la v6ce del bdbbo il quile era" li presso ndla vi6ttola; 

♦ Though advocated by some of the best writers and speakers of Italian, 
the use of vdi instead of Lei and Ldro has not become general. In Southern 
Italy, however, vdi is the form popularly used. 
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vu61e^ sounder lesto per non fdrsi cogliere in fdllo, ma n^Ua fiiria 
si smarrisce," gli mdnca" il sost^gno, preclpita" a terra, e caden- 
do^ si fa mdle a" un piede. II dol6re lo fa^^ strillAre ; ille grida 
c6rrono^ il bdbbo e la mdmma che lo racc61gono* esclamdndo*^ : 
— Te r abbidmo^ d^tto le cento volte che a' nidi non ti dov^vi** 
voltdr nemm^no : ecco quel che succede^ ai curi6si e a' disub- 
bidienti. — E s6rte per liii che lo sentirono,^ perch^ cosi pot^rono* 
pr6nti bagndrgli il piede coll' dcqua fr^dda, e d6po av^rglielo 
tentito in quell' dcqua par^cchio tempo, pot^ron* fascidrglielo 
str^tto ; in qu^sto m6do e d6po qudlche gi6rno di ripdso asso- 
liito, Niccolino pot^^ ricominciire a fdre qudlche pisso per c^a. 

1 1 don't care. 2 Said. ^ j want. * Are. ^ I will look at. • Will come 
down again. "^ Climbs. ® Trying. ® Sul pi-U bello = at the critical mo- 
ment. 10 He hears. " Was. 12 He tries. !» He gets confused. " Fails. 
^ He tumbles. I6 Falling. " Fa mdle « = he injures. I8 Makes. " Run. 
^ Pick up. ^ Ebcclaiming. ^ We have. ** Non doruhn = you mustn't 
a* Happens. ^ They heard. » They could. ^ Was able. 

EXERCISE 12. 

[In this exercise Carlino and GORO use vdi; Armando uses vdi before 
GORO enters, Ul afterwards.] 

Cariino, Sir, we are ^ alone. 
Armando, So it seems ^ {looking^ around), 
Cariino. I repeat* to you that we are^ alone (Jouder), 
Armando. But I tell ^ you that I admit-it.' 
Cariino, It is^ time to-raise® the mask — 
Armando. (Oh-my* ! this-fellow ^° has" recognized me.) 
Cariino. And toi^peak plainly. 

Armando. That is^ what I wanted" to^' do, but they inter 
rupted^^ me all-the-time.^* 

Cariino. Do*^ you see^^ that grove over- there? 
Armdndo. I see*^ it. 

Cariino. There nobody will-interrupt** you. 
Armdndo. Must*^ I go there to speak {surprised) ? 
Cariino, We shall-go^ together. 
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Enter^ Goro with two guns. 

Carlino. {Taking^^ one of -them) Take^^ the other. 
[^ Armando, Thanks, I am^ not^ a^ hunter. 

Gdro, Take^ it, or-else* — {brandishing^ a thick club). 
l^ Armando, WiUingly — to^ satisfy you — excuse-me,^ is' it 
loaded ? 

Carlino, To-be-brief,^ you hate^^ me; you must^ hate me. 

I hate® you. So*^ over-there in that grove — at eighty paces 

from-each-other^ — bang !^ Either you kill^ me or I kilP you. 

lyr Armando, But I have^ n*t^* these sinister intentions, which- 

are^ contrary to my principles. 

Carlino, In that* case you will-permit® this-man-to-amuse- 
himself-by-shaking^ the dust from your*^ black coat with that 
club. 

Armando, No, indeed; what-are-you-thinking-of*^? It would- 
be^ too much- trouble** ! {Gdro brandishes^ the club) Be-easy** 
with the club. 

Carlino. No? Then*^ Carolina must*^ be mine. 
'' Armando, You*re-welcome-to-her.*® • 

Carlino, In that* case we are friends ; but be-off** from*^ here, 
do-you-understand ^ ? 
\. Armando, (What a^ nice way they have*' in this country !) 

1 Sidmo. 2 Pdre. » Guarddndo, * Ripeto, ^ Dico, ^ Ne convingo. ^ ^. 
8 To (di) raise to one's self. ... ^ Ahi. i^ See 42, 2. " Ha. ^ Volivo. 
18 Hdnno interrdtto, " Always. ^^ On^it. " Vedkte. ^'^ Vedo, is j^t^^. 
romperh, i^ D^vo, «> Andrkmo. » Prendendo. ^ Prendete. 28 S6no. 
2* Non, « not," must precede the yerb.^ 25 See 16, a, 26 Altrimenti. 
27 Agiidndo. 28 p^^. 29 Scusi, «> Alle cdrte. «^ Odidte, 32 Dovete. 
88 Odio. 84 The one from the other. 85 Brun, 86 Ammazzdte, 87 ^^,. 
mdzzo. 88 j/q^ 89 Pirmetterete, ^ That this man amuses (divirtd) him- 
self to shake. *i See 45, c ^2 Seems-it {pdre) to you? *8 Sar*ebbe. 
** Incbmodo. ^ Agita. ^ Stia budno, ^^ Dunque. 4" Dk)e. ^^ Take 
{plgliy subj.) her then {pure) for-yourself. ^o pal, ^^ Via. ^2 ])i 
68 Intendkke. ^ 43, b, ^ Hdnno. 
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63« The irregular verbs issercy "to be/' and av&e^ "to 
have," are the ones most used as auxiliaries in Italian. 
They are conjugated as follows : — 

tf. InfinitiveB : hsere, to be; issere stdto^ to have been. 

Participles : essindOf being; essindo stdto, having been; stdto, been. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


Sdno, 


Era, 


Fill, 


Sarb, 


sH, 


iri, 


fdsti. 


sard^^ 


i> 


ira. 


A, 


sarhf 


sidmo. 


eravdmo. 


fiimtno. 


saremOf 


siSte, 


eravdte. 


fdste. 


sarete, 


sdno. 


• trano. 


furono. 


sardnno. 



PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. PRETERITE PERFECT. FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sdno stdto {stdtd), Era stdto {stdtd), Fui stdto {stdta), Sard stdto {stdta\ 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Hdmo stdti (stdte), eravdmo stdti(stdie\ f&mmosidii(std'ie), saremo stdti{stdie\ 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 



Imperative. 



Sit or sia. 



sidmo, 
sidte. 





Subjunctive. 


CondltionaL 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 




Sia, 




Fdssi, 


SarH, 


sia. 




fdssi. 


saresH, 


sia. 




fdsse, 


saribbe. 


sidmo, 




fdssimo. 


saremmo. 


sidte, 




fdste. 


saresie. 


siano or sieno. 


fdssero. 


saribbero. 



PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. PERFECT. 

Sia stdto {stdtd), Fdssi stdto {stdta), Sarei stdto (stdia\ 

etc. etc. etc. 
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b. Infinitives: az^/r^, to have; avere avuto^Xo\iVf^\iaA, 

PartdcipleB: avendoy having; avindo avu/o, having had; av^o, had 

Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


m. 


Aveva, 


£bbtf 


Avrb, 


hdi. 


avevij 


avesti. 


avrdi. 


ha. 


aveva. 


me, 


avrh. 


abbidmo. 


avevdmo. 


avemmo. 


avremo. 


avete. 


avevdU, 


aveste, 


avrete. 


hdnno. 


avevano. 


ibbero. 


avrdnno. 


PiaiFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


PRETERITE PERFECT. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


Ho avutOf 


Aveva avuto. 


Ebbi avuto. 


Avrb avuto. 


etc 


etc. 


etc 


etc. 


[mperative. 


Subjunctive. 


ConditionaL 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Abbia, 


Avessi, 


AvrH, 


Abbi, 


dbbi or dbbia. 


avessif 


avresti. 




dbbia, 


avesse, 


avr^e, 


abbidmo, 


abbidmOy 


avessimo, 


avremmo, 


abbidte. 


abbidte. 


aveste. 


avreste. 




dbbiano. 


avessero. 


avribbero. 




PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


PERFECT. 




Abbia avuto,. 


Avessi avuto. 


Avrei avuto. 




etc. 


etc. 


etc. 



54. (i) The auxiliary of the passive is issere^ "to be." 
Ex. : Sdno amdto, I am loved. 

(2) The future ("shall," "will") and the conditional 
("should," "would") are formed in Italian without any 
auxiliary. 



Ex. : lo andrb ed Sgli verrd, I shall go, and he will come. 
Vorrii vedirlo^ I should like to see him. 



/ 
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(3) The auxiliary of the perfect, pluperfect, preterite 
perfect, and future perfect tenses is avire, "to have," if 
the verb be active and transitive. If the verb be passive, 
reflexive, or reciprocal, the auxiliary is always essere. If 
the verb be intransitive, the auxiliary is generally issere^ 
but sometimes av^re* See 47, (2), on p. 37. 
Ex. : Ho parldto^ I have spoken. 

Avivano fdtto quisle cdse, they had done these things. 

Mi sdno fdtto mdle^ I have hurt myself. 

Le ddnne si irano sbaglidte, the women had made a mistake. 

Sard veniktOy I shall have come ; I nevicdto, it has snowed. 

a, A past participle used with the auxiliary issere must agree 
with its subject in gender and number. But when the verb has a 
reflexive pronoun as indirect object, and some other word as direct 
object, the past participle may agree with the subject, or with the 
direct object, or remain invariable. 

Ex. : La ragdzza i torndia^ the girl has returned. 

Le ddnne si sdno disputdte, the women have disputed. 
La soriUa si i fdtta mdle, our sister has hurt herself. 
Ci sidmo fditi ondre, we have done ourselves credit. 
Ci sidmo ddta (or ddio) pardla d^ ondre^ we have pledged our 
word of honor. 

b, A past participle used with avere may or may not agree with 
its direct object, according to th^hoice of the writer. It usually 
does not agree when the object follows ; and it nearly always does 
agree when the object is a personal pronoun preceding the verb. 

Ex. : La birr a che aviva bevikto (or beviitd)^ the beer he had drunk. 
Ho vediito mdlte cdse, I have seen many things. 
Li ho trovdti, I have found them. 

c, " To be," expressing a state or condition, is often rendered 
by stare (92, 4), instead of issere. Stare per or essere per (fol- 
lowed by the infinitive) means " to be on the point of." 

♦ The use of avere with intransitive verbs must be learned by practice. 
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Ex. : Sto bine J Vm well ; cdme sta^ how are you? 
Stdva per uscire, I was just going out. 

d. English " am " (or " was ") -h the present participle, when 
expressing duration, is rendered either by the simple present 
(or imperfect) or by the same tense oi stare* 4- the present parti- 
ciple ; when denoting futurity, it is translated by the future (or 
conditional), sometimes by the present (or imperfect). 

Ex. : Cammindvay he was walking ; sidte lavordndo, you are working. 
Legghjano or stdvano leggindo, they were reading. 
Midito or sto meditdndOy I am meditating. 
Dice che verrd (or viine)^ he says he is coming. 
Disse che verribbey he said he was coming. 

e. A verb with the auxiliary " used to " (or " would " = " used 
to ") is translated either by the simple imperfect, or by the infini- 
tive with soUre, " to be accustomed " (92, 14). 

Ex. : Vi anddva (or soliva anddre) dgni stra^ he used to go there 
every evening. • 

/. Venire, "to come" (92, 166), and rimanerey "to remain" 
(92, 16), are sometimes used as auxiliaries in the simple tenses 
of the passive, instead of Sssere, Anddre, "to go" (92, i), is 
similarly used, but always implying duty or obligation. 

Ex. : / Iddri vSnnero arrestdti, the thieves were arrested. 
Rimdse sorfirha, she "was surprised. 
Ilfucile non va toccdto, the gun mustn't be touched. 

g. The English auxiliary " do " is not expressed in Italian. 
Ex. : Non vUne, he does not come. 

h, "To have a thing done " is far fare una cdsa (92, 2). 
Ex. : lire lo fice ammazzdrej the king had him killed. 

• Anddre (92, i) and venire (92, 166) are sometimes used instead of stdre. 
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66. The third person of the passive is very often re- 
placed by the reflexive construction with si: as si raccdntUy 
" it is related ** ; qu^sto Ubro si ligge, "this book is read " ; 
la spdda che mi si diede^ " the sword that was given me " ; 
qudle cdse si fac^vanoy "those things were done." Many 
writers always make the verb agree with its subject in 
number ; but in popular speech the verb is nearly always 
in the singular when its subject follows (as if si were the 
subject of the verb, and the original subject were the 
object) : as si v^dono (or vMe) moltissime cdse, " many 
things are seen " ; non si pub (or pdssond) liggere qu^sti 
libriy "these books can't be read." 5/ belonging to a depend- 
ent infinitive always goes with the main verb ; see 48, a. 

The construction with si is generally used also to render 
the English indefinite " they " followed by a verb : as si 
dice, "they say." In this sense it is employed with neuter 
as well as with transitive verbs : as si va sp^sso, " people 
often go." See also 63, a. In this construction an ob- 
ject pronoun may precede si : as /o si /a, "it is done." 

66. Following are synopses of the compound tenses of 
transitive, neuter, reflexive, and passive verbs. In the para- 
digms given henceforth these forms will be omitted. 

a. Following is a synopsis of the compound tenses of trovdre, 
" to find," and venire, " to come " : — 

Avere trovdto, to have found. Essere venuiOt to have come. 

Avkndo trovdto^ having found. Essendo venutOy having come. 

Ho trovdto, I have found. Sdno venuto, I have come. 

Aveva trovdto, I had found. Era venuto, I had come. ' 

Ebbi trovdto, I had found. Fui venuto, I had come. 

Avrd trovdto, I shall have found. Sard venuto, I shall have come. 

Avrei trovdto, I should have found. Sarei venuto, I should have come. 

Abbia trovdto, I have found. Sia venuto, I have come. 

Avessi trovdto, I had found. Fdssi veniito, I had come. 
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b. Following is a synopsis of the compound tenses of alzdrsi 
("to raise one's self"), "to get up," and anddrsene* "to go 



away. 



Infinitive perfect : Assersi ahdtOy 
Participle perfect : Essendosi alzdto. 
Indicative perfect : Mi sdno alzdto, 
PLUPERFECT : Mi era alzdto, 

preterite PERFECT : Mi fui alzdtoy 
FUTURE PERFECT : Mi sarb alzdto, 
Conditional perfect : Mi sarei alzdlo. 
Subjunctive perfect : Mi sia alzdto, 
pluperfect : Mi fdssi alzdto. 



Essersene anddtOy 
Essendosene atiddto. 
Me ne sdno anddto. 
Me ne era anddto. 
Me ne ftii anddto. 
Me ne sard anddto. 
Me ne sarei anddto. 
Me ne sia anddto^ 
Me ne fdssi anddto. 



c. Following is a synopsis of the entire passive of amdre, 
love " : — 



^to 



Infinitive present: 

perfect : 
Participle present: 

perfect : 
Indicative present: 

PERFECT : 

IMPERFECT : 

PLUPERFECT : 

PRETERITE : 

PRETERITE PERFECT : 

FUTURE: 

FUTURE perfect: 

Conditional : 

PERFECT: 

Imperative : 
Subjunctive present: 

PERFECT : 
IMPERFECT : 
PLUPERFECT : 



Essere amdto^ to be loved. 

Assere stdto amdto, to have been loved. 

Essendo amdtOy being loved. 

Essendo stdto arndto, having been loved. 

Sdno amdto, I am loved. 

Sdno stdto amdto, I have been loved. 

Era amdto, I was loved. 

Era stdto amdto, I had been loved. 

Ftii amdto, I was loved. 

Fui stdto amdto, I had been loved. 

Sard amdto, I shall be loved. 

Sard stdto amdto, I shall have been loved. 

Sarh amdto, I should be loved. 

Sarei stdto amdto, I should have been loved. 

Sii amdto, be loved. 

Sia amdto, I am loved. 

Sia stdto amdto, I have been loved. 

Fdssi amdto, I were loved. 

Fdssi stdto amdto, I had been loved. 



♦ Anddrsene is composed of the verb anddre, " to go," the reflexive si, and 
the adverb ne, "thence" (see 47, a^. 
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67. "May," "might," "can," "could" are generally ren- 
dered by the proper tense oi pot&e;* "must," "ought," 
"shall" = "must," "should" = "ought," by dov&e;* "will" 
and "would" expressing volition, by voUre* 

Ex. : Pub issere viro, it may be true. 

ATon poitva parldrcy he couldn't speak. 

Dtve pagdrlOy he must pay him, he shall pay him. 

Dovribbe fdrlo^ he ought to do it, he should do it. 

Vdglio saptrBy I will know. 

Non vorrH anddre^ I wouldn't go. 

No preposition intervenes between these verbs and the 
dependent infinitive. 

Ex. : Hdnno potMo dormire, they have been able to sleep. 
Potrimo partire^ we shall be able to start. 
Dovimmo venire j we had to come. 
Dovrlte trovdrla^ you will have to find her. 
Vorrd torndre, he will want to return. 
VorrH saptre^ I should like to know. 

These verbs are not defective, like the English modal 
auxiliaries ; hence in Italian the tense is expressed by the 
auxiliary itself, and not by the dependent infinitive. To 
find the proper form of pot&Sy dovire, or voUre^ replace 
"may," etc., by the correct tense of "to be able" ; "must," 
etc., by "to be obliged"; "will," etc., by "to want" or "to 
like " : gis " I could have said it " = " I should have (avrii) 
been able {potAto) to say it {dirloY'^ avrii potuto dirlo, 

Ex. : Avribbe dovikto tacire, he ought to have kept still. 
Avrimmo volMo restdre, we would have stayed. 

♦ See 92, 2i, 8, 19. The auxiliary of these verbs is regularly avire; but 
some writers use with them the auxiliary that belongs to the dependent infini- 
tive : as hdnno potuto venire or sdno potuti venire, ** they have been able to 
come." 
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a, " Must " is also expressed by the impersonal verb bisogndre, 
" to be necessary," followed by the infinitive or by che, " that," 
with the subjunctive. "To have to " is avere da, 

Ex. : Bisdgna fdrlo^ it must be done. 
Bisdgna che andidmo, we must go. 
Ho da scrivere ikna Itttera^ I have to write a letter. 

b, "To be able" meaning "to know how" is sapere (see 
92, 6). " Not to be able to help " doing a thing is non poter a 
meno di non (with infinitive) or non poter fare a meno di (with 
infinitive) . 

Ex. : Non sSppefdrlo, he couldn't do it. 

Sa liggere e scrivere, he can read and write. 

Non potl a mino di non ridere, he couldn't help laughing. 



EXERCISE 13. 

Giorg^tto h un bambino vispo, vlspo. E soU^cito ; dlle sette h 
gi^ lev^to, ed k gi^ anddto nel giardino. E mAggio, e il giardlno 
e tiitto fiorito ; r6se, gigli, vi61e mdndano ^ un od6re sodve. Gior- 
g^tto si stnigge^ di c6gliere i fi6ri ; ma la mdmma non vu61e* : la 
mdmma lo ha lascidto anddr nel giardino, a pdtto che non co- 
gli^sse* i fi6ri. A un trdtto Giorg^tto v6de* tina r6sa pid bella di 
ttitte le dltre, non resiste* piu al desiderio di piglidrla. La mdm- 
ma non lo saprV non lo pu6^ sapere, — dice® fra s^ Giorg^tto; 
e stende^° la mino al cespiiglio, . ed e per c6glierla. Ma che h 
stdto? Ritira" lesto la mdno, e grida,^ e pidnge.^ La r6sa ha 
le spine : il siio gdmbo nasc6sto tra bellissime f6glie h ttitto pieno 
di spine ; e le spine gli hinno bucdto tiitta la mdno. La mdno h 
sanguin6sa ; e Giorg^tto piange,^ e la mdmma 6ra si awedra" che 
il s6o bambino e disobbediente. 

I Send forth. ^ Is dying. * Is willing. * He should pick. * Sees. « Re- 
sists. "^ Will know. 8 Can. » Says, lo Stretches out. " He drawi 
back. 12 Screams. " Cries. " Will see. 
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EXERCISE 14. 

Sflvio Pellico was ^ confined in prison ; and there, in the silence 
of his* dungeon, he found* a friend, a companion — a spider. Yes, 
a spider made* his web in a comer of the prison, and Silvio did* 
not-destroy-it*; on-the-contrary,^ he used-to-throw® him crumbs' 
of bread, and little by little he became-so-attached*° to that spider, 
and the spider to him, that the creature used-to-come-down^^ from 
his web and go^ to find Pellico,^ and would-go^ on his" hand 
and take"* food* firom his" fingers. One day the jailer removed^* 
the imhappy Pellico. The prisoner thought-of ^ his spider, and 
said^^ : " Now that I am-going-away,^ he will-come-back* per- 
haps, and will-find^ the prison empty; or if there-is^ somebody 
else here,^ he may^ be an enemy of spiders,® and tear down that 
beautiful web and crush the poor beast." 

1 Preterite. « See 45, b, » Trovb. * Fice, * See 54, g. « Not to-him it 
destroyed (disfice). "^ Ansi. « BuUdva : see 54, e, • Def. art. ^^ Tdnio 
si affezionb, ^^ Si moveva : see 54, e. ^^ Anddva. i* See 13, e. i* See 
45, c, 16 Prendeva. i* MtUb di stdnza. " Pensb a, M DUse, 

i» See 54, d-, me tie vddo. «> Ritornerh. ^ Troverh, « vi sarh. 
M Omit, a* PotrMe : see 57. ^^ 



REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

68. Italian verbs are divided into four conjugations, 
according as the infinitive ending is -drCy accented -/r<f, 
unaccented -ere (or -rre), or 4re. Regular verbs of the 
second and third conjugations are, however, inflected 
just alike. 

a. The final e of the infinitive may be dropped before any word 
except one beginning with s impure.* 



* Cf. 10, b\ 14, b. Italians find it hard to pronounce three consecutive 
consonants of which the middle one is s. 
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THE REGULAR VERB. 

59. ParldrCy " to speak," will serve as a model for the 
first conjugation. All compound tenses are omitted (see 
55): — 

Infixiitive and Partdciplea. 

Parldrey parldndo, parldto. 

Indicative. 



PRKSKNT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


Pdrlo, 


Farldva, 


Parldi, 


Parlerb, 


pdrli. 


parldvi. 


parldsH, 


parlerdiy 


pdrluy 


parldva. 


parlb. 


parlerhy 


parlidmoy 


parlavdmoy 


parldrnmo, 


parUremOy 


parldte. 


parlavdte, 


parldste, 


parlerete. 


pdrlano. 


parldvano. 


parldrono. 


parlerdnno. 


:>erative. 


Subjunctive. 


Conditions 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Pdrli, 


Parldssi, 


Parlereiy 


Pdrla, 


pdrli. 


parldssi, 


parlerhtiy 




pdrli. 


parldsse. 


parlerMe, 


parlidmo. 


parlidmoy 


parldssimo. 


parlerimmo, 


parldte. 


parlidte. 


parldste. 


parleresiey 




pdrlino. 


parldssero. 


parleribbero. 



a. Verbs whose infinitives end in -care or -gare insert h after 
the r or ^ in all forms where those letters precede e or / : as pdghi 
{pagdre), "let him pay"; cercherb {cercdre), "I shall search." 
Verbs in -dare and -giare drop the / before ^ or /: as mangi 
{mangidre), "thou eatest"; comincerd* {comincidre), ''he will 



* Some writers retain the i before e : as comincierh. 
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begin." But all other verbs in -iare drop the / only before another 
/: as picchi (J>icchidre), "let him strike " ; pigli (J>iglidre), "thou 
takest " ; but picchiera, piglieriL 

b. The verbs giocdrey rotdre^ sondre generally change o of the 
stem into uo in all forms where that vowel is accented : as subni^ 
" let him play " \ giubcano^ " they play." Rinnovdre and tondre 
may make the same change. The u is sometimes used throughout. 



60. Verbs of the second and third conjugations * 
inflected like cridere, "to believe": — 



are 



Infinitive and Participlea. 
Cridere, credendo, credtUo* 



Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERTTE. 


FUTURE. 


Credo, 
crSdi, 


Credeva, 
credevif 


Credei 

{credm\ 
credesti, 


Cnderb, 
crederdi. 


crede, 
credidmo, 


credeva, 
credevdfuf, 


credi 

{crediUe), 
credemmo. 


crederh, 
crederemo. 


credete. 


credevdte. 


credeste. 


crederete. 


credono* 


credevano. 


crederono 
(credeitero). 


crederdnno. 


Imperative. 


Subjunctive. 


Conditional 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Creda, 


Credesst, 


CrederH, 


Credi, 


creda. 


credessi, 


crederesti. 




creduy 


credesse. 


crederebbe. 


credidmo. 


credidmo. 


credessimo. 


crederemmo. 


credete. 


credidU, 


credeste. 


credereste, 




credano. 


credessero. 


crederebbero. 



* Most grammars and dictionaries class these two together as the ** second 
conjugation." 
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Bdttere, compitere^ convirgercy divirgere^ l^ere^ nthcere^ 
miiterey pdscere^ pruderey ripiterey stHderCy tissercy tdnderey 
and their compounds do not have in the preterite the 
forms in parentheses. 

Verbs in <ere and -gere insert after the ^ or ^ an / before 
the u of the past participle, but not before the ^ or a: of 
the singular or third person plural of the present indica- 
tive or subjunctive: as m^scere ; mhcoy misciy mhccy mc' 
scidmOy mesc^tCy m^scono ; m^sca, etc., mhcano ; mesciuto. 

61. Most verbs of the fourth conjugation* are inflected 
like finircy " to finish " : — 

Infinitive and Participles. 
FinirCy finindoy finito. 



PRESENT. 

FiniscOy 

finisciy 

finiscey 

finidmoy 

finite^ 

finiscono. 

Imperative. 



Finisciy 

finidmOy 
finite. 



Indicative. 

IMPERFECT. PRETERITE. 



Finivuy 

finiviy 

finiva, 

finivdmoy 

finivdte, 

finivano. 



Finiif 

finisHy 

fini, 

finitnmOy 

finistty 

finirono. 



Subjunctive. 



PRESENT. 

Finisca, 

finiscay 

finisca, 

finidmOy 

finidtCy 

finiscano. 



IMPERFECT. 

Finissiy 

fintssty 

finisscy 

finissimoy 

finistCy 

finissero* 



FUTURE, 

Finirby 

finirdiy 

finirhf 

finiremOy 

finirete, 

finirdnno. 

Conditional. 

Finireiy 

finiresUy 

finirebbcy 

finiremmOy 

finireste. 

finirebbero. 



Though inflected like finire in all other parts, dormirey 
fuggircy^ pentirey sentirey servirey vestire are always, abor- 

* Most grammars and dictionaries call this the " third conjugation." 
t Fuggire inserts no extra i (see last sentence of 60). 
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rircy bolHre, and verbs in -vertire are generally, and assor- 
birey inghiottire, mentirey nutrirey tossire are often, in the 
present indicative, imperative, and subjunctive, conjugated 
after the model below. Partire and sortire are, when tran- 
sitive, inflected like finircy when intransitive, like sentire* 



Indicative. 


Imperative. 


Subjunctive. 


SentOy 




Senta, 


sentiy 


Sentiy 


senta. 


sente. 




senta, 


sentidmOy 


sentidmOy 


sentidmOy 


sentiUy 


sentUe, 


sentidtCy 


sentono. 




sentano. 



/ 

62. The present participle of all verbs is invariable. 
Ex. ; Siavdmo parldndoy we were speaking. 

63. In all conjugations a form of the first person singu- 
lar of the imperfect indicative ending in o instead of a is 
nearly always used in conversation, and occurs often in the 
works of modern authors : as legg^voy " I was reading.*' 

a. In popular speech the first person plural of all tenses is 
generally replaced by the third person singular preceded by si: 
ndi dltri si credCy " we believe " ; noi si ira venutiy " we had 
come " ; ci si decisey " we decided (ourselves)." 

b. Final o of the third person plural is frequently omitted : as 
parkin di Itii, "they speak of him." Forms in -anno sometimes 
drop -no : as dirdn tuttOy " they will tell everything." 

c. The imperfect indicative endings -avdmoy -avatCy -evdmOy 
-evatCy 'ivdmoy -ivdte are often pronounced -dvamOy -dvatey etc. 

d. Occasionally, especially in poetry, -at- is omitted from the 
ending of the past participle of the first conjugation : destdto = 
desto, 

♦ Compounds are conjugated like their simple verbs. 
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THE IRREGULAR VERB. 

64. Certain parts of Italian irregular verbs are always 
regular: the example given below will show which they 
are. Essere (see 53, a) is an exception to all rules. 

66. Many irregular verbs that belong or once belonged 
to the third conjugation have the infinitive contracted 
{fdre for fdcere, dire for dkerey condurre for condicere) : in 
this case the future and conditional are formed from this 
contracted infinitive (farh, dirii, condurribbe), while the 
present participle, the imperfect indicative and subjunctive, 
and certain persons of the present and preterite are formed 
from the uncontracted stem (Jacindo^ dk^a, conducidmd). 

66. Porre i^ox pSnere), "to put,'* a verb of the third 
conjugation, will serve to show which are the regular and 
which the irregular parts of irregular verbs: the forms 
printed in italics are regular in all verbs except ddre^ dire, 
isserCf fdre, stdre ; those in Roman type may be irregular. 

Infinitive and Participles. 

Porre, ponindo, posto. 

Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


P6ngo, 


Ponevay 


P6si, 


Porrd, 


poni, 


ponivi. 


ponestiy^ 


porrai, 


p6ne, 


poniva^ 


pose, 


porri. 


poni&mo, 


ponevdmo, 


ponimmOf^ 


porremo, 


ponete* 


ponevdie. 


ponhte^ 


porrete, 


pongono. 


ponevano. 


p6sero. 


porranno. 




* See 66, 4- 


t See 66, 3. 
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Imperative 


Subjunctive. 


ConditionaL 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






P6nga, 


PonSsn* 


PorrSi, 


P6ni, 


p6nga, 


ponissi. 


porr6sti, 




p6nga. 


ponhsey 


porrSbbe, 


poniamo, 


poniamo, 


ponhsimOf 


porr6mmo, 


pon6te. 


poniate, 


poneste. 


porr^ste. 




pongano. 


ponissero. 


porrSbbero. 



It will be seen that the present participle, the imperfect 
indicative and subjunctive, and certain persons of the 
present and preterite indicative are always regular. 

(i) Ddre and stdre have in the future and conditional 
darby darii; starby starii. Otherwise the only irregularity 
in the future and conditional is that they are contracted in 
many verbs even when the infinitive is uncontracted : as 
vedirCy "to see," vedrb ; venire y "to come," verrii. 

(2) From the first person singular of the preterite the 
other irregular persons can be constructed, the third per- 
son singular by changing the ending i to Cy the third per- 
son plural by adding -ro to the third person singular, f 

(3) The regular persons of the preterite and the whole 
imperfect subjunctive are slightly irregular in ddre and 
stdrey which substitute e for a in those forms (cUstiy d^mntOy 
d^stey d^ssi ; st^stiy sthnmOy st^stey sthsi), 

(4) Dire (for dlcere) and fdre (for fdcere) have dlte and 
fdte in the second person plural of the present indicative. 

a. Verbs whose stem ends in /, «, or r often drop final e or i 
in the singular of the present indicative and imperative : as non 
vuol anddrey " he will not go " ; viin quiy " come here." See also 
63, ay by c. 



♦ See 66, 3. 



t This rule applies only to irregular preterites. 
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b. The three forms of the imperative are exactly like the cor- 
responding persons of the present indicative, except in avere^ 
sapere, and volere, where they follow the subjunctive (abbi^ abbid- 
mo, abbidte; sdppi, sappidmo, sappidte; vSgli, voglidmOy voglidte), 
and in anddre, ddre, dire, fare, and stdre, which have in the sin- 
gular va\ da\ di\ fa\ sta\ 

c. The third person plural of the present indicative can always 
be constructed from the first person singular, from which can be 
formed also the whole present subjunctive except the first and 
second persons plural : these come from the first person plural of 
the present indicative. Exceptions to this rule are anddre, avere, 
ddre, fdre, sapere, and stdre, which have in the third person plural 
of the present indicative vdnno, hdnno, ddnno, fdnno, sdnno, 
stdnno ; while avere, ddre, sapere, and stdre have in the present 
subjunctive dbbia, dia, sdppia, sHa. 

67. With the aid of the above notes any verb except 
issere can be constructed from the infinitive, the partici- 
ples (the present participle often being necessary to show 
the uncontracted form of the infinitive), the present indic- 
ative, and the first person singular of the preterite and 
future. A list of irregular verbs begins on page ^S. 

a. In general, compound verbs not differing in conjugation 
from their simple verbs will be omitted from this list. All com- 
pounds of ddre and fdre are accented on the same syllable as the 
simple verbs : as fa, " he does " ; disfd, " he undoes." 

The compounds of stdre demand special mention: ristdre, 
soprastdre, sottostdre, sovrastdre are inflected like stdre (ristd 
soprastStti, sottostiano) ; distdre has no present participle, is reg- 
ular in the present of all moods {disto, etc.), but otherwise is 
inflected like stdre {distitti, etc.) ; constdre, contrasfdre, instdre, 
ostdre, prestdre, restdre, sostdre are regular throughout {cdnsta, 
contrdstanOf instdi, ostdrono, presterb, risti, sostdsst). 
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68. In old Italian and in poetry both regular and irreg- 
ular verbs differ in many ways from the normal types : 
some of the commonest variations are given below. 

a. In the first and third persons singular and the third person 
plural of the imperfect indicative v is often dropped, but never 
in the first conjugation : voleva = volea (also volid) ; finivano = 
finiano. Some of these forms are not uncommon in modem 
prose. 

b. The conditional endings -^/, -ibbe^ -ibbero are generally re- 
placed in poetry by -iay -ia, -iano : crederii = crederia. 

c. The future endings -<), -anno are sometimes replaced by 
-dggto or -dbbo, -dggiono or -dbbono : amerb = atnerdggio ; ame- 
rdnno = amerdbbono, 

d. In the third person plural of the preterite -no or -ono is often 
dropped : amdrono = amdro or amdr(2\SiO amdrno, amdnno). In 
the third person singular we find amdo, credeo, sentio. 

e. Final -era is often replaced by -ono : avribbero = avrSbbono, 
/. In the first person plural final is often dropped, and then 

the m sometimes becomes n : andidmo = andidm or andidn. 

g. In the first person plural of the present indicative -idmo may 
be replaced by -dmo, -emo, or -imOy according to the conjugation. 

h. Final -ianoy wherever it occurs (also -eano in the imperfect), 
may be replaced by -ieno or -iino : avevano = aviino. 

i. At the end of a word we often find e for 1, sometimes / for e : 
pinsi =^pense ; ascoltdte = ascoltdti, 

j. E is sometimes added to a word ending in an accented 
vowel : amb = atnde, 

EXERCISE 15. 

Tdnto all' anddre qudnto al tomdre ddlla scu61a, Enrico dd^ 
n6ia a ttitti; picchia i bambini piu piccini di liJii, tira i sdssi a 
qudlche p6vero cdne che se ne va^ tranquillam^nte pel siio vidggio, 
r6mpe le piinte del giardino che deve^ traversdre per anddre a 
scu61a o per tomdre a cdsa ; ins6mma h un contlnuo far maldnni. 
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II bdbbo va' a lavorire la mattlna presto ; la mdmma h maldta, e 
qulndi non lo p6ssono* accompagndre. L* dltra mattlna per6 gli 
segui bnitta. M^ntre anddva a scu61a, vide* avinti a s^ un bam- 
bino piccino, tiitto vestito bene, e che par^va s61o ; Enrico, s^nza 
far tinti disc6rsi, arriva di dietro, gli piglia il cappfeUo e gli^lo 
bdtta in lina f6nte che era li vicina. II p6vero bambino si m^tte 
a pidngere, e Enrico cominci6 a scappdre. Ma qu^sta v61ta av^va 
fdtto* mdle i su6i c6nti : il bambino non 6ra s61o, lo accom- 
pagndva un bel can barb6ne. I can barb6rii hdnno tdnto inten- 
dim^nto, che fdnno* dltre c6se ben pid meravigli6se che anddre 
ad accompagndre a scu61a im bambino. II barb6ne diinque, c6me 
vide* il siio padroncino assallto, via dietro ad Enrico che fugglva; 
in un dttimo lo raggii^nse,^ e agguantitagli ilna gdmba, lo badiva 
a m6rdere*; Enrico urldva, ma il cdne non lo lasci6 finch^ un 
sign6re, che av6va visto* tiitta la scena, non lo minacci6 col ba- 
st6ne. Enrico ebbe straccidti i calz6ni,* lacerdta la cime d^lla 
gdmba, e fu p6i punlto dal maestro e ddi genit6ri; ma da quel 
gi6mo a qu^sta pdrte non d^^ piti n6ia a nessiino, avendo vediito 
che un cdne st^sso gli av^va insegndto c6me f6sse mile molestdre 
glidltri. 

1 From ddrg, 92, 3. « Anddre, anddrsene, 92, I. » Davere, 92, 8. * Po- 
tire, 92, 21. * Vedere, 92, 10. « Fdre, 92, 2. ^ Raggiungere, 92, 138. 
* He kept biting him. 

EXERCISE 16. 

Have you ever observed what^ happens when a pot of water 
boils at the fire? The steam of the water rises like so-much 
smoke, and remains attached to the lid that covers the pot ; when 
this steam has begun to cool, it becomes* water once-more,* and 
falls' down again' drop by drop. In-like-manner* it happens 
with* the vapors which the sun and the heat lift from the earth. 
The vapors rise, collect themselves on* high in little bubbles, and 
thus united they form clouds.^ When these clouds are very-much^ 
charged with® moisture,. they resolve themselves into water; and 
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the water, falling^ down again® in drops where the wind carries 
it" forms rain/ So^° rain^ is-only^ steam turned-back-into ^ 
water. The cloud, too,^ is-only" a quantity of steam not- very" 
dense and not- very" high^ in the air. This vapor, by'^ remain- 
ing low, prevents us sometimes from-seeing^^ objects^ even at a^^ 
small distance from us. 

1 Quello che. ^ To bjecome once more— ritorndre. * To fall again = r«Vtf- 
scdre. * Medesimamente. * Per. « In. ^ See 13, b. « Mdlto. » Di. 
10 Dengue. " Non i dltro che. ^ Torndto, " Pdu i* Pdco. ^ Sol- 
levdto. i« Omit. " Di vedere. 
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69. The English present participle used as subject, 
predicate nominative, or direct object of a verb must be 
rendered in Italian by the infinitive, nearly always pre- 
ceded by the definite article. 

Ex. : Mi pidce il viaggidre^ I like travelling. 

Rifdrsela cdgli animdli I da scidcchi^ taking vengeance on ani- 
mals is folly. 

La ndstra prima c&ra fu il cercdre iina pensidne, our first 
care was hunting up a boarding-house. 

Odio lo studidre^ I hate studying. 

70. The English present participle preceded by a prepo- 
sition is translated as follows : (i) If the preposition is a 
necessary #part of the thought, it is expressed in Italian, 
and the English present participle is rendered by the 
infinitive with the definite article. This article is, how- 
ever, omitted (unless it would be used in English) after 
the prepositions diy "of"; d6po di, "after"; itrvke di^ 
"instead of"; prima di, "before" ; s^nzUy "without." 
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Ex. : OUre il fdre scarabdcchi strive mdle^ besides making blots 

he writes badly. 
Parldi cdntra U trdrre Hitile di qulUa dtsgrdzia, I spoke 

against utilizing that misfortune. 
// vizio di fumdrCy the habit of smoking. 
Ho V abUMine di coricdrmi tdrdi^ I am in the habit Of going 

to bed late. 
Invke di dlrmi MtOy instead of telling me everything. 
Prima di marire, before dying. 
Parlidmo sinza rifiHtere^ we speak without thinking. 

(2) If in English the omission of the preposition, al- 
though it made the construction awkward, would not 
essentially change the meaning, the phrase is rendered 
in Italian by the present participle without any preposition. 

£x. : Studidndo si impdra^ (through) studying we learn. 

Dovrti corrisp6ndere dUa siia cortesia ctscoltdndola, I ought to 

acknowledge her courtesy (by) listening to her. 
Partindo incontrd un amicOy (on) going away he met a friend. 
Copidndo non fa errdri, (in) copying he makes no mistakes. 

(3) " To amuse one's self by ... " and " to weary one's 
self by ... " are divertirsi a , , . and affanndrsi a , . . with 
the infinitive : as si divirte a tirdr sdssi^ " he amuses him- 
self throwing stones.'* Some other verbs often take this 
construction. 

71. Following are some other rules for the use of the 

infinitive and participles. 

a. When any verb is used as an auxiliary, the mood and tense 
are expressed in that verb, and not in the dependent infinitive 
(see 57). 

Ex. : Avrti potato fdrlo^ I could have done it. 

b. After fare^ " to make " or " to have " ( = " to cause "), sen- 
tire and udire, "to hear," and vedere "to see," the Italian present 
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infinitive is used to render an English past participle. After 
lascidre, "to let," and often after the preposition da an Italian 
active infinitive is used to translate a passive one in English. 

Ex. : Si fa caplre, he makes himself understood. 

Fard fdre un pdio di scdrfie, I shall have a pair of shoes 

made. 
V ho sentUo dire, I have heard it said. 
IjO vide ammazzdre, he saw him killed. 
Si Idscia inganndre, he lets himself be deceived. 
Non c* h niinte da fdre, there is nothing to be done. 

c. The Italian past participle is inflected like any other adjec- 
tive. The present participle is invariable. When in English the 
present participle is used adjectively, without any verbal force 
whatsoever, it is translated, not by the participle, but by a verbal 
adjective, which can be formed from almost any Italian verb by 
changing the infinitive ending into -ante for the first conjugation, 
and into -inte for the others. This adjective may be used sub- 
stantively. Some writers have used it as a participle. 

Ex. : Qulsti vdsi sdno rdtti, these vases are broken. 
La ddnna sta cucindo, the woman is sewing. 
Stdvano parldndo, they were speaking. 
Un animdle parldnte, a speaking animal. 
Acqua bolUnte, boiling water ; d^e amdnti, two lovers. 

d. A whole protasis is often expressed in ItaUan by a present 
participle, or by an infinitive with a. 

Ex. : Anddndovi lo vedrSbbe, if he went there, he would see it. 
A bucdrsi isce il sdngue, if you prick yourself, blood comes. 

e. Writers sometimes use, instead of a clause in indirect dis- 
course, an infinitive followed by the word that would have been 
subject of the clause. 

Ex. : Disse issere quisto V udmo che cercavdmo^ he said this was the 
man we were looking for. 
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7^. In negative commands the infinitive is always used 
instead of the second person singular of the imperative. 
Ex. : TrdvalOy find it ; non lo trovdre, do not find it. 

73. When an action is represented as having taken 
place and still continuing, the English uses the perfect 
or pluperfect tense, the Italian the present or imperfect. 

Ex. : Studio V itaUdno da dtto mist, I have studied Italian for eight 
months. 

74. In subordinate clauses referring to the future and 
introduced by a conjunction of time, where the present is 
often used in English, the future tense must be employed 
in Italian. 

Ex. : Qudndo vi andrd, gliilo dird, when I go there, I'll tell him. 

a. The future is often used, without any idea of future time, to 
express probability. 

Ex. : Sard, uscUo^ he has probably gone out. 

Avrd mdlto dendro^ he probably has a great deal of money. 

75. The difference between the imperfect and the pret- 
erite is this : the preterite is used of an event that occurred 
at a definite date in the past, the imperfect is used in a 
description or in speaking of an accessory circumstance or 
an habitual action in past time — the preterite is a narra- 
tive, the imperfect a descriptive tense. The preterite per- 
fect is used (instead of the pluperfect) only after conjunc- 
tions meaning " as soon as " (apphia che, subito eke, tSsto 
che)y and sometimes after dopo cke^ "after."* 

* It is used also in phrases like : in cinque miniiti ebbe finita la letUra^ 
** in five minutes he had the letter finished." 
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Ex. : Entrb mtntre dormivdmo, he came in while we slept. 
FacSvo cosl dgni mattlna, I did so every morning. 
Lo fdce V dnno scdrso, he did it last year. 
Tdsto che V ibbe visto, uscl, as soon as he had seen it, he went 

a. In conversation the perfect is often used instead of the pret 
erite, when the event is not remote. 

Ex. : Vi sdno anddto Uri^ I went there yesterday. 

76. The conditional, like the English "should" and 
" would/' has two uses : in indirect discourse after a prin- 
cipal verb in a past tense it expresses the tense which in 
direct discourse would be future ; * in the conclusion of a 
conditional sentence it is used when the protasis is (or, if 
expressed, would be) in the imperfect subjunctive (see 77). 

Ex. : Disse che lo farSbbe, he said he would do it. 

Se fdsse vtro lo crederti^ if it were true, I should believe it. 

Quhta cdsa mi converrtbbe^ this house would suit me. 

» 

77. When a condition is contrary to fact, or consists of 
a more or less unlikely supposition referring to future 
time,t the protasis is in the imperfect (or pluperfect) sub- 
junctive, the apodosis in the conditional; J otherwise both 
protasis and apodosis are in the indicative. 

Ex. : Se V avissi te lo darii, if I had it, I should give it thee. 

Se fdsse torndto V avrti vedMo^ if he had returned, I should 

have seen him. 
Se venisse ndi ce ne andrimmo, if he came, we should go. 
Se vi anddssi morriiy if I should go there, I should die. 

♦ The perfect of the future or the conditional is sometimes used where the 
simple tense would be expected : disse che non V avrebbe fdtto piii, " he said 
he would do it no more." 

t Rendered in English by the imperfect, or by the auxiliary "should." 
X The imperfect indicative is occasionally used to replace the imperfect or 
pluperfect subjunctive of the protasis and the conditional of the apodosis. 
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Se non h viro I hen trovdto, if it isn't true, it's a good invention. 
Se lo fice sard punito^ if he did it, he will be punished. 

a. The missing persons of the imperative are supplied from 
the present subjunctive. The imperfect subjunctive is used to 
express a wish that is not likely to be realized. 

Ex. : Si accdmodi, be seated (sing.) ; stiano zUti, be quiet (plur.). 
Sia piirSy be it so ; vingano siibitOj let them come ?it once. 
Fdsse pHtre^ would it were so ! 

b. When a relative clause restricts its antecedent to one of all 
its possible conditions or actions, the verb of that relative clause 
is in the subjunctive, — the present subjunctive if the verb on 
which it depends be present or future, the imperfect if it be past 
or conditional. 

Ex. : I^on c^ I animdle piil belUno <V un gdtto gi&uane che fdccia il 

chidsso, there is no animal prettier than a kitten that is at play. 

D&ve trovertte un gi&vine che spdsi vdiy where will you find a 

young man who will maxry you ? 
Vorrti vedere un bel quddro che non fdsse antico, I should like 
to see a fine picture that is not old. 

€. The verb of a subordinate clause depending on an imper- 
sonal verb, on a superlative, or on one of the words "first," "last," 
and "only" is in the subjunctive. This rule does not apply to 
reflexive verbs, nor to affirmative phrases meaning " it is true " or 
" it is because." 

Ex. : Bisognb ch"* io vi anddssi^ I had to go there. 

Egiiisto che siano punlti, it's right they should be punished. 

II piil btllo ch* lo condsca, the finest that I know. 

Si vide che fton i cosl, you see it isn't so. 

E viro che ci sdno stdio, it's true that I've been there. 

d. The subjunctive is used after all conjunctions meaning " al- 
though," "as if," "unless," "provided that," *^in order that," "in 
such a way that" (denoting purpose), "before," "until" (refer- 
ring to future), "whenever," "wherever," "without." 
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Ex. : Benchh stia nascdsto, lo troverd, dovitnque sia^ although he be 

hidden, I shall find him, wherever he is. 
Partirb a mtno che tgli non vinga, I shall go unless he 

comes. 
Lof ice perch} lo venissi, he did it that I might come. 
La divise in mddo che le dUe pdrti fdssero ugudlij he divided it 

in such a way that the two parts should be equal. 
Aspetta finchl io tdmi, wait until I retiun, 

e. The subjunctive is used after the indefinite words and 
phrases qudle che, quaMnque, chiUnque^ checchky per qudnto. 

Ex. : Chiiinque vinga, whoever comes. 

QualUnque disgrdzia che succida, whatever misfortune happens. 
Per qudnte vdlte ci vdda, however many times I go there. 
Per qudnto ricco igli sia, however rich he may be. 

/. The verb of an indirect question is nearly always in the 
subjunctive when it depends on a main verb either in a past tense 
or in the conditional. 

Ex. : Domdndano se U re I mdrto, they ask whether the king is 
dead. 
Domandd se il pddrefdsse uscUo, he asked whether his father 
was out. 

g. In a clause dependent on a verb of saying the subjunctive 
is used if the main verb is negative, or interrogative, or in the 
conditional, or in a past tense. It is generally not used, however, 
after an affirmative verb in a past tense when the author himself 
•Irishes to imply that the indirect statement is true. 

Ex. : Dice che la cdsa I chiarissima, he says the thing is perfectly 

clear. 
Non dico che quSsto sla viro, I don't say this is true. 
Dissero che lo sio fdsse ammaldto, they said their uncle 

was ill. 
Gli dlssi che mi chiamdva Enrico, I told him my name was 

Henry. 
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h. The subjunctive is used after verbs expressing causation, 
concession, desire, emotion, prevention, and uncertainty ; />., after 
verbs of bringing about ; granting, permitting ; commanding, hop- 
ing, requesting, wishing ; fearing, regretting, rejoicing ; forbidding, 
hindering ; being ignorant, denying, disbelieving, doubting, expect- 
ing, pretending, supposing, suspecting, thinking. But sperdre^ " to 
hope," very often does not take the subjunctive. 

Ex. : Non so chi siano, I don't know who they are. 

Vorrti che non fdsse accadiito, I wish it had not happened. 
Supponidmo che sia provdtOy let us suppose that it is proved. 
Sp^o che verrd^ I hope he will come. 

/. Se, "if," is occasionally omitted before an imperfect subjunc- 
tive ; in this case the subject, if expressed, must follow the verb. 

£x. : Sarii feUce venisse igli, I should be happy, should he come. 

EXERCISE 17. 

La mdmma di Alfredo av^va lascidto un anello d' 6ro sul cas* 
sett6ne. Alfredo voile * m^tterselo in dfto. Che giudizio ! pre- 
tendere che V anello d^Ua mdmma possa* stdre in un ditlno d' un 
fanciiillo ! Se lo mlse^ nel dito grosso e poi s' affaccio 411a fine- 
stra; 1' anello casco di s6tto, e non se ne seppe* piu ntilla. La 
mdmma c^rca V anello, ma non c* era piu ; c6rca di qui, di 1^, di 
s6pra, c6rca per ttitto, n^ V anello si pu6® trovdre. A116ra chidma 
Alfredo e gli dice* : — Bambino, dimmi* la veritA ; hdi pr^so^ tu il 
mlo anello? V hdi perso® tu? — Alfredo, cattivo, disse* di no. La 
mdmma si ricorddva bene d* av^rlo lascidto nel vassolno sul cas- 
sett6ne. Non cred^va Alfredo capdce di dir le bugle, qulndi so- 
spett6 che qualciino 1' av^sse rubdto. Ci anddva in cdsa® lina 
bambina, figliuola d* un antico sijo servit6re, e il sospetto cddde^' 
^6pra qu^sta povera creatiira. La mdmma di Alfredo non la 
v611e ^ piu in cdsa ; ma V allontan6 con bella maniera, e nessdno 
si awide" di niilla, perch^ qu^lla sign6ra era buona. Per6 la 
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bugia di Alfredo f^ce" si che stia mddre cred^sse lAdra qu^lla 
povera bamblna. Dlo perd6ni Alfredo, Dio gV isplri di rimedidre 
a si briitta azi6ne ; vdda,^ si biitti di piedi ddlla mdmma, le rac- 
c6nti tiitto, e non comm^tta mdi piu di qu^ste aziondcce. 

1 From volere, 92, 19. 2 Po^re, 92, 21. « Mettere, 92, 73. * Sapere, 
92, 6. 6 Dire, 92, 164. « Dire: see 48, d. "^ Pr^ndere, 92, 87. 
8 Phrdere, 92, 83. « There used to come to the house. 10 Cadere, 
92, 7. " Awedersi, 92, 10. 12 jr^^e, 92, 2. ^ ^«^r^, 92, i. 

EXERCISE 18. 

We inhabit the earth ; but not all the earth has the same name 
everywhere : the earth is-divided^ into five parts, and every part 
has its name. The five parts of the earth are-called^: Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, Oceanica. Imagine you-cut-open* the earth 
in the middle and place ^ it on a table, in-such-a-way* that the 
inside shall-rest'' on the table, and the outside shall-present' itself 
to your eyes. You will have two circles : in the circle that lies® 
at your right are^ Europe, Asia, Africa, and a part of Oceanica; 
in the circle that hes® on- the® left are^ America and the other 
part of Oceanica. But the ancients did* not^° believe that the 
earth was round, nor did* they know that its parts were five. 
They thought that the earth was flat and surrounded by the 
sea ; they knew, moreover,^^ only^ three parts : Europe, Asia, 
Africa. They never ^ would have dreamed that the earth was 
round, and that on" the side opposite to the-one^ which they 
inhabited there ^® was inhabited land. America was discovered 395 
years ago by an Italian who was-called^ Christopher Columbus. 
Christopher Columbus was-bom" in a village near Genoa in 1447. 
His parents were poor; his father earned hardly enough-to" sup- 
port the family. However, by-dint^® of sacrifices they had^* him 
study; and as* Christopher studied willingly, he grew up a fine*^ 
boy. When it was time® to-choose^ a profession, he chose to- 
be-a** sailor. In® those times they beUeved that the world ended 
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after Africa ; but Columbus, on-the-contrary,** persuaded himself 
that the world ought* not^° to* end there, and that by continuing 
to sail, one^ ought* to* turn and come-back to the same point. 

1 See 55. « di aprire, « Di posdre, * In mSdo, ^ See 77, d. « Use 
restdre. ^ C i. ^ A. » See 54, g. 1° Non, " not," must precede the 
verb. " F6i. 12 See 82. i» See 83. " Da, i^ Quel/a. " Vi. 
" To be born= ndsc^e, 92, 77. I8 ^ y^rai. " Use /dr^, 92, 2. 
a> iVrr/W. 21 ^^^i;^. aa Use def. article. » Di sceglure, ^ Di fdre 
U, ^ Invece, » See 67. 



CONJUNCTIONS, PREPOSITIONS, AND AD- 
VERBS. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 



78. The principal conjunctions are : 



After, ddpoche. 

Ako, dnchey pure. 

Although, benchi, sebbine, non ostdnte 

che. 
And, e. 

As, cdtne, qudnto (after tdnto)." 
As (= since), siccdme, poichi. 
As fast as, via via che. 
As if, cdme se, qudsi. 
As long as, finchi. 
As well as, cdme dnco. 
Because, perchi. 
Before, prima che, avdnti che. 
Both . . . and, e . . . e. 
But, ma. 

Either ... or, . . . 0. 
Even if, dnche se, ancorchi. 
Except that, se non che. 
For, chi. 



Granting that, ddto che. 

However (= nevertheless), perb, piire. 

However (before an adj.), qualunque, 

per qudnto. 
If, se (occasionally qudndo^ ifve). 
In case, cdso. 

In order that, perchi, acciochi, affinchi. 
Much less, non che. 
Neither . . . nor, ni . . . ni. 
Nevertheless, tuttavia, nondimeno,perb. 
Nor, ni, nemmeno, neppure. 
Nor . . . either, nemmeno, neppure. 
Nor even, nednche, neppure. 
Not to say . . . but even, non che . . . ma 
Or, 0, owSrOf ossia. 
Or else, ossia. 
Provided that, purchi. 
Rather, dnzi. 
Since (temporal), daccki. 
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Since (c2LVLSaX),poicAi, siccdme. Too, piStre^ dnche. 

So, dunque, adunque. Unless, a meno che non, eccetto cht 

So that (result), di mbdo che^ sicchi. non, senza che. 

So that (= in order that), perchi. Until, finchh non. 

Than, che. When, qudndo. 

That, che. Whence, ddnde. 

That (= in order that), perchi. Where, dSvCy dve, Ih d&ve. 

Then, dunque. Wherever, dovunque. 

Therefore, dunque, per b, per cid, adunque Whether, se. 

(at the beginning of a clause). While, mentrcy mentre che. 

The final vowel of dncke, cke^ dSve, neppiire^ and 6ve is 
generally elided before e or i. 

a. Of the above conjunctions acciochky affinchky a meno che noriy 
ancorche, avdnti che^ denche, cdsOy come se, data che, dovunque, 
eccHto che non, non ostdnie che, perche meaning " in order that," 
per qudnto, prima che, purche, qualunque, qudsi, sebbene, and senza 
che are followed by the subjunctive. For the use of che, " that," 
with the subjunctive, see 77, c, g, h. Come is occasionally used 
for cdme se, and then it takes the subjunctive. Finche when refer- 
ring to the future sometimes has the sense of finche non, and then 
it generally takes the subjunctive. Se is followed by the subjunc- 
tive when it introduces an indirect question or statement depend- 
ent on a verb in a past tense, or a condition contrary to fact. 
Qudndo and bve, meaning " if," frequently take the subjunctive 
when se would not. — For examples, see 77, c, d,f, g, h, 

b. Che cannot be omitted in Italian as " that " is in English :* 
as disse che fosse vero, " he saLid it was true." Se can be omitted 
before an imperfect subjunctive : see 77, /. 



*= It is omitted, however, in the following peculiarly Italian construction : 
il ragdzzo pareva fdsse felice, "the boy seemed to be happy"; that is, be- 
tween a verb of seeming and the subjunctive dependent on it, when in Eng- 
lish the construction would be a verb of seeming with a dependent infinitive. 
It is occasionally omitted also after verbs of wishing, hoping, and fearing : as 
spkro mi scriva presto, " I hope you will write to me soon." 
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c. E and o are often written ed and od before a vowel. 
Ex. : Mio pddre ed io, my father and I. 

d. Between a verb of motion and an infinitive " and " is ren- 
dered by the preposition a. 

Ex. : Andrd a cercdrh, I'll go and look for it. 

e. When dnche^ " also " or " too," relates to a personal pronoun, 
the disjunctive form of that pronoun must follow Anche, even if 
some form of the same pronoun has already been expressed. 

Ex. : Andrtmo dnche ndi, we shall go too. 
Pdrte anclC Sgli, he goes away too. 
Trovdi dnche luiy I found him too. 
Vinnero anch* ^ssi, they came too. 
Lo or me lo diide anche a me^ he gave it to me too. 
Ti pidce dnche a te^ you like it too. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



79. The principal prepositions are :- 



About (= approximately), circa. 
About (= around), intdrno a, aU 

tdmo a. 
Above, sdpra. 
According to, secdncb. 
After, ddpOf ddpo di. 
Against, cdntra, cSntro, 
Along, lungo. 
Among, /ra, tra. 
Around, intdrno a, attdrno a. 
As far zs,fino a, stno a. 
As for, per, qudnto a, in qudnto a. 
As to, rispHto a. 
At, a. 

Because of, per moHvo di. 
Before (time), prima di, inndnzi. 



Before (place), davdnti a, inndnzi. 

Behind, dietro. 

Below, sdtto. 

Beside (place), accdnto a. 

Besides, beside (=in addition to), 

dltre. 
Between, fra, tra. 
Beyond, dltre, al di Ih di. 
By, da, accdnto a (= beside). 
By means of, per mezzo di. 
During, durdnte. 
Except, trdnne, eccetto, fudri di. 
For, per. 
From, da, fin da. 
In, in. 
In front of, davdnti a, inndnzi. 
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Inside of, dentro di. Round and round, t6mo idrno a. 

Instead of, invece di. Since, da. 

In the midst of, in mezzo a. To, a. 

Into, in. Toward, verso. 

Near, mcino a. Through, per. 

Of, di. Under, sdtto. 

On, su (before a vowel, J«r), sdpra. Upon, su (before vowels, J«r), s^ra. 

On this side of, al di qua di. Up to, fino a, sine a. 

On to, su (before vowels, sur), sdpra. With, con. 

Opposite, dirimpetto a. Within, fra^ tra. 

Out of, da, di, fudri di. Within (= inside of), dentro di. 

Outside of, Ju&ri di. Without, senza. 

Over, sdpra. Without (= outside of), fudri di. 

When governing a personal pronoun c6ntra^ diitrOj ddpo^ 
sMza^ sSpra^ sStto, and often fra and virso take di after 
them : as sMza di mey " without me '* ; fra di Idro, " among 
themselves." After con, in, per, a word beginning with s 
impure generally prefixes i* \ as la strdda, "the street " ; 
in istrdda, "in the street." 

a, " To " before the name of a country, after a verb of motion, 
is in, 

Ex. : Andidmo in Frdncia, let us go to France. 

b, " To " before an infinitive is rendered in Italian as follows ; 
(i) After the verbs bast&re, "suffice"; bisogndre, "need"; con- 
venire, " suit " ; desiderdre, " desire " ; dovere, " must," " ought " ; 
fare, " make " ; lascidre, " let " ; parere, " seem " ; potSre, " can," 
"be able"; sapere, "know"; sentire, "hear," "feel"; solere, 
"be accustomed"; udire, "hear"; vedere, "see"; and voiere, 
"wish," "to" before a following infinitive is omitted. It is 
omitted also in exclamations and indirect questions consisting 
only of an interrogative and an infinitive. 

♦ Cf. 58, a. 
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Ex. : DtrvrM capire, I ought to understand. 

Bisdgna pensdrci^ it is necessary to look out for it. 
Potrimo venire, we shall be able to come. 
Non sa che fdre n} ddve avvdlgersi^ he doesn't know what to 
do nor where to turn. 

(2) After verbs of accustoming, attaining, beginning, compel- 
ling, continuing, hastening, helping, inviting, learning, prepar- 
ing, teaching, and after verbs of motion, " to " before a following 
infinitive is a. 

Ex. : Andrdnno a vedirla^ they will go to see her. 
Si affrettb a rispdndere, he hastened to reply. 

(3) After all other verbs it is di; but " to " denoting purpose 
or result is per^ and " to " indicating duty or necessity is da. 

Ex. : Gli cUssi di scrivere, I told him to write. 
Mi ^ grdto di dirlo, I am happy to say so. 
Ugge per divertlrsiy he reads to amuse himself. 
E trdppo bdsso per arrivdrci, he's too short to reach it 
Ho qualchecdsa da fdre, I have something to do. 

r. " By " denoting the agent is da, 
Ex. : Fu fdtto da IM, it was done by him. 

d. " In " is in ; but when expressing future time it is fra. 
Ex. : Fra tre gidrni sard finito, in three days it will be finished. 

e. " For " is per: as /* ha fdtto per me^ " he has done it for me." 
But in the sense of "since," in speaking of past time, "for" is da. 
" For," meaning " during," is omitted or translated durdnte. Sen- 
tences like "it is right for him to do it" must be translated by che 
with the subjunctive : e giusto che lo fdccia, 

Ex. : Dimdra da mdlti dnni a Firinze, he has lived for many years 
at Florence (see 73). 
Resterb cinque settimdne, I shall stay for five weeks. 
Pidwe durdnte un mise, it rained for a month. 
Bisdgna ch^ io vdda, it is necessary for me to go. 
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/. "From" is da; but before adverbs and sometimes after 
verbs of departing it is du In speaking of time it is generally 
fin da. 

Ex. : ^ lontdno di qtia^ it is far from here. 
Esco dicdsa, I go out of the house. 
Fin dal principio^ from the beginning. 

g. Da has, in addition to the meanings " by," " from," " since," 
another sense hard to render in English: it may be translated 
" as," " characteristic of," " destined for," " such as to," or "suited 
to," according to the context. Da means also "at the house of" 
or " to the house of." Da corresponds to English " on " or " at " 
before the word " side," pdrte, used in its literal sense. 

Ex. : PromHto da udmo d* ondre, I promise as a man of honor. 

IlSalvini da Otillo, Salvini as Othello. 

Sartste tdnto budno da venire^ would you be so good as to 
come? 

QuSsto i da sciScchiy this is acting like a fool. 

// bambino ha un giudizio da grdnde, the child has the judg- 
ment of a grown person. 

La sdla daprdnzo, the dining-room. 

Una tdzza da caffl^ a coffee-cup. 

V ho vediito dal Signdr NSriy I saw him at Mr. Neri^s. 

Viine da me, he comes to my house. 

Da quhta pdrte, on this side. 

h. A is often used before a noun — not indicating material 
(which is expressed by di) nor purpose (expressed by da) — 
that describes another noun, when in English these two substan- 
tives would form a compound word. 

Ex. : Una mdcchina a vapdre^ a steam-engine. 
Una stdia a ddndolo, a rocking-chair. 
Uno sgabHlo a tre piidi, a three-legged stool. 

I. Mssere per or stdre per means " to be about to." 
Ex. : Stdva per parldre, he was on the point of speaking. 
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y. In some idiomatic phrases di is used in Italian when another 
preposition would be employed in English. 

Ex. : Digidrno, di nStte, by day, by night 

£ssere continto di ikna cdsa, to be satisfied with a thing. 

Vivo di pdne, I live on bread. 

Chefactva dlllefdrbici, what did he do with the scissors? 



ADVERBS. 

80, (i) Adverbs, unless they begin the clause, are gen- 
erally placed immediately after the verb; non, however, 
always precedes the verb. When a compound tense is 
used, the adverb nearly always follows the past participle, 
but gid^ mdiy piiiy and shnpre usually precede it. See also 
84, Non precedes a conjunctive and follows a disjunctive 
pronoun. 

Ex. : Non ci vddo mdi, I never go there. 

Ho parldto spissOy I have often spoken. 

Non ha simpre parldto cosl^ he hasn^t always talked so. 

lo non lo vido^ I don't see him. 

(2) Adverbs are compared like adjectives (see 31) ; but 
" better," " worse," '* more," " less " are respectively miglio, 
piggiOy pitiy m^no, 

81. "Yes" is si or gid: si when it expresses real affir- 
mation, gid when it denotes passive assent. " No " is no. 
" Not " is non, after which a word beginning with s impure 
generally prefixes i. " Or not " at the end of a clause is 
no : as sia v&o o no, " whether it be true or not." 

Ex. : Le pidce f — .Si. — « Do you like it ? »' « Yes." 

Che tempdccio / — Gih. — " What nasty weather 1 " •* Yes." 
Sta bine, he is well ; non istd bine, he isn't welL 
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a, " What ? " meaning " what do you say? " is cdmef Che and 
the interjection o are often used to introduce questions. 

Ex. ; O perchl non rispondite f — Cdmef — Che siite sdrdo, signdre f 
— " Why don't you answer ? " " What ? " " Are you deaf, 
sir?" 

b. "Very" is mdlU? (see, however, 36, a). Instead of using a 
word or suffix for " very," the Italians often repeat the emphasized 
adjective or adverb. 

£x. : ^ mdlto btUo or I beUissimo^ it is very beautifiil. 

I suHgeniidri irano pdveri pdveriy his parents were very poor. 

82. "Only" may be translated by the adverb sSlOy sol- 
tdnto, or solam^nte ; or by the adjective 56I0, When it modi- 
fies anything but a verb, it is often rendered by non . . . che^ 
with the whole verb intervening, and with the word modi- 
fied by "only" immediately after eke, 

Ex. : Non ne ho comprdto che diU, I have bought only two of them. 

83. "Never" is non . . . mdiy with the inflected part of the 
verb intervening. "Just," as an adverb of time, is or 6ra. 
" Early " is pristo, per timpo^ or di buotC 6ra. " This morn- 
ing " is stamdne ; " last night " is standtte, " The day after 
to-morrow" and "the day before yesterday" are respec- 
tively domdn V dltro and ier V dltro, "A week, a fortnight 
from to-day " are 6ggi a dtto, a quindici, " Ago " is trans- 
lated by^a:, which follows the substantive of time ; if this 
substantive is plural, " ago " may be rendered also by s6no 
(irano or sardnno if the date from which time is counted 
be past or future). 

Ex. : Non ti ha mdi vediito, he has never seen thee. 
Son arrivdti or dra, they have just arrived. 
Tre dnni fay three years ago; qudttro gidrni sdno^ four days 
ago. 
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Ex. : Lunedl irano diU settimdne^ two weeks ago Monday. 

Domdni sardnno cinque mist, five months ago to-morrow. 

84. "Here" and "there" when they denote a place 
already mentioned, and no particular stress is laid upon 
them, are ci and vi^ which are often used in Italian when 
they would be superfluous in English; "there is," "there 
are," etc., are c* i or vi ^, ci sono or vi sSno, etc. (sometimes 
viha). Ciy viy and also ne^ "thence," occupy the same posi- 
tions with regard to the verb, and undergo the same changes, 
as the pronouns «', vi^ ne (48, 60); they precede conjunc- 
tive pronouns beginning with / or «, and follow all others : 
ce lo manda, ti ci mando. 

When emphasized, " here " is qui or qua, " there " indi- 
cating a place near the person addressed is costi or costA, 
and "there" denoting a point remote from both speaker 
and hearer is li or Id, 

Ex. : Cdrlo vi i torndio^ Charles has gone back there. 
Alia scudla non ci vddoy I don't go to school. 
Vdi rimarrtte costd, igli r ester d laggii^j ed lo non partirb di 

qui, you will remain where you are, he will stay down there, 

and I shall not move from here. 

a, " Here I am," " here it is," etc., are Sccomi^ iccoloy etc. 

86. Most adverbs of manner are formed by adding 
-m^nte to the feminine singular of the corresponding adjec- 
tive. Adjectives in -le and -re drop their final e in forming 
the adverb. See 36, a, 

Ex. I FrdncOy frank ; francamSnte, frankly. 
Felice, happy ; felicemSnte, happily. 
Piactvole, pleasant ; piacevolminte, pleasantly. 

a, " So " meaning " it " is translated lo : as lo fdcciOy " I do 
so " ; lo crede, " he thinks so " ; lo dicono, " they say so." 
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EXERCISE 19. 

Agostino b un gol6so di prima rlga. C6me* ved^va d^i con- 
fetti, lina chicca,'d^lle fnitta, siibito se le piglidva e mangidva 
s^nza perm^sso, aiiche se non erano siie. Inflno i su6i compdgni 
di scuola lo rimproverdvano di qu^sto vizidccio. . La maestra 
pens6 di punire Agostino. Un gi6mo, qudndo fu V 6ra d^Ua 
ricreazi6ne, tir6 fu6ri ddlla siia cass^tta de* confetti, e mettendoli 
nel paniere d' Agostino, gli disse* : — Qu^sti li porterii a cdsa dlla 
tiia sorellina. — Agostino a ved^r que' confetti ftce® certi occhi6ni 
grossi c6me qudli d' un bove. Non istdva pid in sh^ ddlla v6glia 
di mangidre que' confetti. Era tinto gol6so, che se av^va qual- 
c6sa di stio non ddva niilla a nessiino ; era tdnto gol6so, che av^va 
la sfacciatiggine di mangidre le cose d^gli dltri; o figurdtevi 
diinque c6me si struggeva di* mangidr que' confetti ch' erano nel 
stio panierino. Finlta la refezi6ne, i bambini vdnno* nel giardlno. 
App^na Agostino v^de che n^lla stAnza dov' erano i panierini non 
c' era nessiino, sparlsce dal giardino, e via a pigliire i confetti. 
Ma non ha finito di buttdr gid il primo, che ^ s6nte un amdro, un 
sap6re cosi cattlvo da non pot^r reggere; spiita e rispiita, ma 
r amiro non se ne anddva.'' fira curi6so ved^r Agostino disperdto 
per quel sapordccio. E i compdgni chi da un tiscio, chi da un 
dltro, e chi ddlla finestra che ddva sul giardlno, stdvano a ved^rlo, 
e a ridere di qu^sta celia che la maestra av^va fdtto* a quel goI6so. 
A116ra la maestra gli dlsse^: — V^di, Agostino; ho fdtto® fdre 
qu^sti confetti pieni d' assenzio apposta per te ; v^di a che cosa 
p6rta r ingordlgia ! Un dltro bambino non ci sarebbe rimdsto a^ 
qu^sta celia. — Agostino si acCorse^ che la sign6ra maestra gU 
av^va fdtta® qu^sta celia per siio bene, e che se non si corregg^va 
diventdva lo zimbello di ttitti.* 

^ When. 2 Dtrg. * He was beside himself. * He was dying to. ^ An- 
ddre, anddrsene. ^ Fdre. "^ Wouldn't have been taken in by. ^ Ac 
cbrgersi. ® See footnote (J) on p. 69. 
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EXERCISE 20. 

It is related that in by-gone^ times a parrot escaped from a 
villa. This parrot had learned to say all-the-time * : "Who's- 
there^? who's-there^?" Having- fled* into a wood, it was flying 
from one tree to another without knowing where to go. A peas- 
ant, who by chance was hunting'' in that place, eyed the parrot, 
and having never seen any*® birds before® of this sort, he was' 
amazed at-it,® and took* all-possible*" care to aim straight with his 
gun, so-as-to shoot-it** and carry it to show ofl* as a rare thing. 
But while the peasant was aiming, the parrot, seeing* him, repeated 
his usual question: " Who's-there^? who's- there^?" The-peas- 
ant's-blood-froze-in-his- veins ** at those words ; and lowering* his 
gun, and taking-his-hat-from-his-head'* he hastened to reply to 
him, dreadfully** mortified: " Excuse-me,** for-mercy's-sake,** I 
took*' you for a bird ! " 

1 Anddti. « Always. * Cki ^ k. * Past participle. * A cdccia. « Per 
V inndnzi. "^ Rimdse : see 54, / * Nie. • Gave himself. ^^ Ognu 
^1 Tirdrgli. ^ To the peasant not remained blood in-him {adddsso). 
" Levdtoii di cdpo U cappello, " TuUo, i* La sctisi. ^^ For charity 
17 Had taken, is Omit 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

86. "One," "people," "we,", "you," "they," used in an 
indefinite sense, are rendered in Italian by the reflexive 
construction with si (see 66). 

Ex. : Si cdnta bine in Itdlia^ they sing well in Italy. 

Si fa cosl, you do this way ; se ne pdr/a, people speak of it. 
Sifdnno spisso quisle cdse, one often does these things. 
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87. " All " as a substantive is tutto {tutti, etc.) : as tac^- 
vano tiitti, "all were silent/' The adjective "all," "the 
whole " is tutto followed by the definite article : as tiitta la 
tSrra, "the whole earth" ; tutto il gidmo, "all day" ; titte 
le romdne son bille, " all Roman ladies are beautiful." 

88. " Any," when it really adds nothing to the sense, is 
omitted: as non ha Ubriy "he hasn't (any) books"; voUte 
vino J "do you want (any) wine.?" When, however, this 
redundant "any" might be replaced by "any of the," it is 
translated by the partitive genitive (see 12, a) : as voUte 
del vinoy " do you want any (of the) wine .? " 

"Any" used substantively in the sense of "any of it," 
"any of them" is ne (see 47, 3) : as non ne hoy " I haven't 
any " ; non ne ha piUy " he hasn't any more " ; ne av^te, 
" have you any ? " 

"Any" used adjectively and meaning "any whatsoever" 
is qualunque: as lo fa miglio di qualunque dltra persSna^ 
"he does it better than any other person." 

89. "Some," when it adds nothing to the sense, is 
omitted or rendered by the partitive genitive : as volite 
burro or voUte del burro y "will you have some butter.? " 

" Some " meaning " some of it," " some of them " is ne: 
as ne hay " he has some." 

Otherwise "some" is alcuno or qudlche, Qudlche is 
always singular (even when the meaning is plural), and is 
never used substantively. Ex. : alcune persSne or qudtche 
persSnUy " some persons " ; alcAni lo diconoy " some say so." 

90. " Some . . . others," "the one . . . the other," "ona 
. . . another " are translated by chi . . . chiy dltri . . . dltrit 
V lino , . . r dltro, or alcuni . . . alcunu 
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Alcuni used in this way is always plural. A verb whose 
subject is cki or dltri (used in this sense) is always singu- 
lar ; altri is not used after prepositions. But F uno and 
/' dltro can be used in any case or number. 

Ex. : TMi^ chi pii^ tdsto, e chi mino, marivano, all died, some 
sooner, some later. 
Aitrt cdde, dltri fiigge, some fall, others flee. 
Git lint son dudni, gli dltri cattiviy some are good, others bad. 



91. Following is a list of some other indefinite pro- 
nouns and adjectives : — 



Anybody, qualcuno, qualcheduno, chic- 

chessia, pronouns. 
Any more, piii, ne , , , piii, pron. 
Anything, qualchecbsa, pron. 
•Anything else, dltro^ pron. 
Both, tutti e due, V uno e P dltro, am- 

bedue, pron. or adj. 
Certain, certo, adj. 
Each, dgni, ciascAno, ognuno, adj. 
Either, P ttno o V dltro, pron. or adj. 
Every, dgni, ciascuno, ognuno, ciasche- 

duno, adj. 
Everybody, tutti (pl.)> ciascheduno, 

ciascuno, ognunOf pron. 
Everything, tutto, pron. 
Few, a few, p&chi (pi.), pron. or adj. 
However much, (or many) , per quanta 

i-ii), adj. 
Little, pdco, pron. or adj. 
Less, meno, pron. or adj.* 
Many, mdlti, pron. or adj.f 
More, piit, pron. or adj. 
Much, mdlto, pron. or adj. 



Neither, non . . , /' ikno ni I* dltro, ni 

P lino ni P dltro, pron. or adj. 
No, non . . . nessuno, non • • . alcuno, 

adj. 
Nobody, non • . . nessuno, pron. 
No more, non ne , , , piit, pron., non 

• . ,piu, adj. 
None, non ne , . ,, pron. 
Nothing, non . . . niente, non . . . niilla, 

pron. 
Nothing else, non . . . piii niente, non 

. . . piil nulla, pron. 
Others, alirui (see 91, </), pron. 
Several, parecchi (fem. parecchie), 

pron. or adj. 
Somebody, qualckedttno, quatainOf 

pron. 
Something, qualchecdsa, pron. 
Such, tdle, adj. 
Such a, un tdle, adj. (but also pron. 

in Ital., meaning " so-and-so "). 
Whatever, qualtknque (invariable), 

adj. 



♦ " Less " = " smaller " is piit piccolo. f " A great many '* is moltissimi. 
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a, The verb used with nessuno, alcuno, niSnte, nUlla (meaning 
^no," "nobody," "nothing") must be preceded by non^ "not," 
unless this pronoun or adjective precedes the verb. 

Ex. : Non ho vlsto nessiino, I have seen nobody. 

JVessiin pdpolo lo possiide^ no people possesses it. 

b, " Nothing " followed by an adjective is nUnU du 
Ex. : Non avite nitnte di budno^ you have nothing good. 

c, CiascunOy ciaschedilino^ ogniinoy nessUno, and ak^no when 
used adjectively are inflected like uno (see 14, 16). 

d, Altrui^ " another," " others," " our neighbor," is invariable, 
and is not used as subject of a verb : as con altnUi^ " with other 
people " ; chi dma altr&i dma se sfesso, " he who loves his neigh- 
bor loves himself." The prepositions di and a are sometimes 
omitted before it: as la mbstro altrui^ "I point her out to 
others " ; la vdglia altr^i, " the will of another." 

EXERCISE 21. 

Per mutdre^! Riccirdo dice* mAle di qualchedtino. Che 
bnitto vizio h mdi qu^Uo ! A sentlr Riccirdo, ttltti son dsini, 
tiitti s6no cattivi ; di bu6ni e di brdvi non c' h che Itii. Ma ora- 
mdi ogntino ha conoscitito di che pdnni v6ste,' e nessiino gli cr^de 
pid. Se f6sse brdvo e bu6no, si guarderebbe dal dir mdle di qu^sto 
e di qudlo, dnche quAndo ne av^sse qudlche ragi6ne. FigurAtevi, 
dtinque, se pu6* essere bu6no e brdvo liii che dice male di ttltti ! 
Sorte, ripeto, che nesstino gli cr^de piii, e quindo si sente dir 
mile di qualchedtino, e si sa* che c' h Riccdrdo di mSzzo,* ogntino 
si afir^tta a risp6ndere : Se T ha d^tto* quel maldicente di Ric- 
cirdo, non h v6ro niilla dicerto. 

* There he is at it again ! ^ Dire. * What sort of a fellow he i& * /^ 
lere. * Sapere, « At the bottom of it. 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS 

Arranged accorcfing to Conjugation.* 

92. This list contains no compound verbs except those 
which differ in conjugation from their simple verbs and 
those for which no simple verb exists in Italian. With 
every verb its irregular forms are given : in the same Hne 
with the infinitive are the present participle (if it be needed 
to show the original form of the infinitive), the first.persorr 
singular of the preterite indicative, the past participle, and 
the first person singular of the future indicative (if the 
future be contracted) ; immediately below are the present 
indicative, the imperative, and the present subjunctive, if 
these parts be peculiar. For ddre and stdre the whole pre- 
terite and the first person singular of the imperfect sub- 
junctive are given also, ^ssere is irregulax throughout. 
All tenses not mentioned are regular. For peculiar endings^ 
see 63, 68. Note the following rules : — 

a. If ^t present participle is given, the following forms, unless 
expressly mentioned, are to be constructed from its stem: 2^ pre- 
terite forms with accented endings^ and the whole imperfect indica- 
tive and subjunctive. E. g.fdre, pres. pait. facindo : hence pret. 2d 
sing, and ist and 2d p\.yfacSsti,facimmo,facSste; imp. ind., fadva, 
etc. ; imp. suby^facSssi, etc. 

If the present participle is not given, these forms, unless they 
be mentioned, are to be constructed from the stem of the infini- 
tive. E. g. venire: pret. venisti, venimmo^ veniste; imp. ind. veniva; 
imp. subj. venissi, 

b. Preterites in -di, -H, 4i, and -itti (except dStti and stHti) are 

* Reference to these tables is facilitated by an Alphabetical List of Irregu- 
lar and Defective Verbs (see page loi). Students are advised not to learn 
forms in parentheses nor any verbs or forms marked rare ot poetical. 
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regular throughout. In all other preterites the third person sin- 
gular can be formed from the first person by changing final /to ^, 
and the third person plural by adding -ro to the third person sin- 
gular. 'E.g.fdre, pret./^n : 3d sing./^^e, 3d pl.y?^ero. 

c. If the future is not given, it is to be constructed from the 
infinitive. The conditional always has the same stem as the 
future. See 66, p. 60. 

d. The imperative, when not given, is like the corresponding 
forms of the present indicative. See 66, b^ top of p. 62. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

1. Anddre, ^, and^, anddto; andr6 (ander6). 

PRES: IND. 
V&do or v8, andiamo,. 
v£i, andate, 

va, vanno. 

2. Flire, do, fac^ndo, fdci,* fdtto ; far6. Fdre [formerly also fdcere) 
was originally a verb jo/ the third conjugation : see 92, a, 

FRES. IHD. IMFER. PRES. SUBJ. 



IMPER. 


PRES. 


SUBJ. 


Va*, 


Vada, 


andiamo. 


andiimo, 


vada. 


andiate, 


andate. 


vada, 


vadano. 



Facdo or £5, 


facciamo^ 


Fa% 


Faccia, facci£m(H 


fii,t 


fate. 


facciamot 


faccia, facciate, 


fii,t 


fanno. 


fslte. 


faccia, facciano. 


3. Ddre, 


give, diedi or detti, ddto ; dar6. 


Imp. subj. d&si. 


PRES. IND. 


PRET. IND. 


IMPER. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


D6, 


Ditdi or dfetti, 




Dfa, 


dai, 


d&ti, , 


Da\ 


dfa, 


d^ 


di6de<7rd8tte,t 




dfa, 


di£mo. 


demmo, 


diamo, 


diamo. 


ddte, 


d&te, 


date. 


diite, 


danno. 


di8dero<?rd6ttero.t 




dfano or dfeno. 



♦ In poetry we sometimes find a preterite fli, fisHy fi or fio, fimmo, fiste^ 
firono or finno ; and an imp. ind. fia^ etc. 
t Also fdcif fdce. 
X Also diiy sing.; dier or diero or dierono, pL 
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^ 4. St^e (67, a), standi st^tti, stito; 8tar6. Imp. subf. st^si. 



FRES. IND. 


PRET. IND. 


IMFER. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


St6, 


Stetti, 




Stla, 


sUi, 


st^ti, 


Sta', 


stfa. 


sta. 


statte, 




stfa. 


sti£mo. 


stemmo, 


stiamo. 


stiamo. 


state, 


steste, 


stite. ' 


stiate, 


stanno. 


stettero. 







SECOZn) CONJUGATION. 

^ 5. Avdre, have^ 6bbi, avtito ; avr6. See 58, ^.* 
^ 6. Sap^re, knowj s^ppi, saptito ; sapr6. 



PRES. IND. 

Sd, sappiamo, 
sai, sapete, 
sa, sanno. 



I MP F-1> . 

Sippi, 

sappiamo, 

sappiate. 



PRES. SUBJ. 

S&ppia, sappiamo, 
sappia, sappiate, 
sappia, sippiano. 



7. Caddre, fall^ ciddi, cadiito ; cadr6. 



PRES. SUBJ. 



Cado (cjiggio), cadiamo (caggi^o), Cada (c&ggia), cadiamo (caggi^o), 
c&di, cad6te, cida (c&ggia), cadiate (caggiate). 



cade. 



c&dono (ciggiono). c&da (caggia), cadano (cliggiano). 



8. Dov^re, owe, dov^i (dovStti), dovtito ; dovr6. Imperative lacking. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

D6vo (dfebbo or ddggio), DSbba (dfiva or ddggia), 

dSvi (dfebbi), dSbba (dSva or dfeggia), 

dfive (dfibbe), dfibba (dfeva or d8ggia), 

dobbiamo (deggiamo), dobbiamo, 

dov6te, dobbiate, 

dfivono (dfebbono or d8ggiono).t d8bbano (d8vano or diggiano). 
' ' ..^ i-i 

♦ In poetry we find : dggio, dbbo, or dio for ho ; dve for ha ; dggia or dia 
for dbbia ; ei for elM ; a future arby etc., or averb, etc., and similar forms in 
the conditional. 

t Also deOf diiy dee^ dcvemoj douete^ d^ono or dhtno. 
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9. Seddre, sit, seddi or sed^tti, sedtito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Si8do^s§ggo, sedi^mo (seggiamo), Si8da &r sSgga, sediamo (seggidmo), 

8i8di, sedete, siftda or sdgga, sediate, 

si^de, si6dono or sSggono. siSda or sSgga, si6dano or sSggano. 

10. Veddre, see, vidi, vedtito or visto ; vedr6. Provved^re has a 

future proweder6 ; preved^re kas preveder6 or prevcdr6. AH 
other compounds are like veddre. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

V6do (v6ggo or v6ggio), Veda (vegga or v^ggia), 

v^di, v^da (v6gga or veggia), 

vede, veda (vegga or veggia), 

vediamo (veggiamo), vediamo (veggiamo), 

vedete, vediate (veggiate), 

vedono (veggono or veggiono). vedano (veggano or v^ggiano). 

11. Giacdre, lie, gi^qui, giadtito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Giaccio, giacciamo, Giaccia, giacciamo, 

giaci, giac6te, gi&ccia, giacciate, 

gi£ce, giacciono. giaccia, gi&cciano. 

12. Piac^re, please: like giac^re (11). 

13. Tacdre, be silent : Uke giac^re (11). 

14. Sol^re, be wont, sdlito. No pret,, fut., cond., nor imperative. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Sdglio, sogliimo, Sdglia, sogliamo, 

sudli, solete, s6glia, sogliate, 

sudle, sdgliono. sdgUa, sdgliano. 

15. Dol^re, grieve, d61si, doltito; dorrb. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

D81go (d3glio), dogliamo,* D61ga(d6glia), dogliamo,* 

du61i, dol6te, d81ga (d8glia), dogliate, 

dudle, d31gono(ddgliono). ddlga (ddglia), ddlgano (ddgliano). 

* Also dolghidmo : a popular form. 
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1 6. Rimandre, remain, rimisi, rim^to or rim^o; rimarrb. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Rimango, rimaniamoj* Rimanga, rimaniamo,* 

rimani, rimanete, rimanga, rimaniate, 

rimane, rimangono. rimanga, rimangano. 

17. Tenure, hold, t^nni, tentito; terr6. 

PRES. IND. PRKS. SUBJ. 

T8ngo, teniamo,* T6nga, teniamo,* 

ti8ni, ten^te, t^nga, teniate, 

ti6ne, tSngono. t6nga, tSngano. 

18. V2X4xt, be worth, v^i, valtito or vdlso ; varr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Vilgo (vaglio), vagliamo,* Vilga (vaglia), vagliamo,* 

vali, valete, valga (vaglia), vagliate, 

vale, valgono (vagliono). vilga (vaglia), valgano (vagliano). 

19. Voldre, wish, v611i,f voltito ; vorr6. 



PRES. IND. 


IMPER. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


V8glio, vogliamo, 


V8gli, 


VSglia, vogliamo. 


vu8i,t volete, 


vogliamo, 


vSglia, vogliate, 


vuole, v8gliono. 


vogliate. 


voglia, vBgliano. 



20. Par^re, seem, pdrvi, partito or pdrso ; parr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Palo, paiamo or pari^mo, Paia, paiamo or pariamo, 

pari, parete, paia, pai&te, 

pare, plUono. paia, paiano. 

21. Potdre, ^^ A^/f, potdi, pottito ; potr6.§ No imperative, 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Posso, possiamo, Pdssa, possidmo, 

pu8i, pot^te, p8ssa, possiate, 

pu6,|| pdssono.ll pdssa, p8ssano. 

* Also rifnat^idmo ; tenghidmo; va^idmo: popular forms, 
t Also vdlsu X -^^s^) vu6gU or vuUi* 

§ In poetry we find a conditional poria, || Msoptidte; p6nno. 
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22. Persuad^re, persuade^ persudsi, persudso. Pres, persu^o, etc. 

23. Caldre, matter^ cdlse, caMto. Impersonal, No fut,, cond.^ nor 

imperative. Not modem, 

FRES. IND. FtlES. SUBJ. 

Cale. Caglia. 

THIRD CONJUOATION. 

e. All irregular verbs of the third conjugation are accented, in 
the singular and third person plural of the present indicative and 
subjunctive, on the same syllable as in the infinitive* 

/. Verbs in -cere and -gere insert no 1 between the ^ or ^ and 
the ^ or tf of the present indicative and subjunctive endings, 
except in the first person plural of both moods and the second 
person plural of the subjunctive. 

g. See chapter on Pronunciation, 4, 8, d, 

PRESENT REGULAR. 

24. Acc^ndere, lighiy acc^si, accuse. 

25. Afflfggere, afflict, afflissi, afflftto. 

26. Algere, be cold, dlsi. Defective, Rare, 

27. Alliidere, allude, alltlsi (allud^i), aUdso. 

28. Ardere, burn, drsi, too. 

29. Arrdgere, cuUi, arrdsi, arrdso or arr6to. Defective, Rare, 

30. Assidere, besiege, assisi, assise. Rare, 

31. Pisi&t\^tx^, absolve, assolv^tti or assolvd or ass61si, ass61to or 

assoMto. So ris61vere {^determine) \ for s61vere, dissdlvere, 
and ris61vere (dissolve), see 107. 

32. Assdrbere, absorb, assdrsi (not in use), ass6rto. Rca^e, 

33. Av^llere, uproot, aviilse, avtilso. Defective. Rare, 

34. Chiiidere, shut, chi<!isi, chii!iso. So oil verbs in -chitidere or 

-cltidere. See, however, 4, S, d, 

35. Cdlere, revere, c61to or ctilto. Defective, Rare, 

36. Connettere, connect, conn^ssi (connettdi), conn6sso (connet- 

ttito). Rare, 

37. Con6scere, know, coii6bbi, conosciiito. 

38. Conquidere, conquer, conquisi, conqufso. Rare, 
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39. Constimere, consume, constinsi, constinto. Rare. Prestimere 

has also presum^i. 

40. Contiindere, bruise^ contiisi, conttiso. 

41. C6rrere, run, c6rsi, c6rso. 

42. Cr&cere, grow, cr^bbi, crescitito. 
-43. Cu6cere, cook, cocendo, c6ssi, c6tto. 

44. Decldere, decide, decisi, dedso. 

45. Dif(§ndere, defend, dif^si (difenddi), di£!so. 

46. Dirlgere, direct, dir^si, dir^tto. 

47. Disciitere, discuss, disctissi (discut^i), disct^so. 

48. Distinguere, distinguish, distinsi, distfnto. 

49. Divfdere, divide, divfsi, diviso. 

50. Elfdere, elide, elf si (elidd), ellso. 

51. ElMere, elude, eltlsi (eluddi or elud^tti), eltliso. 

52. firgere, erect, ersi, ^rto. Rare, 

53. Eslgere, exact, esigdi (esig^tti), esdtto. 

54. Eslstere, exist, esist^i (esist^tti), esistito. 

55. Espellere, expel, esptUsi, esptilso. Rare, 

56. Espl6dere, explode, esplosi, espl6so. 

57. Esprimere, express, espr6ssi, espr^so. So all other verbs in 

-primere. Pr^mere and its compounds are regular, 

58. Fendere, split, fend^i (fend6tti or fessi), fend6to or f^so. 

59. Flggere (figere),y?r, fissi, fitto. 

60. Flngere,/«^, finsi, finto. 

61. F6ndere, melt, fiisi (fond^i), ftiso (fondtito). 

62. Frdngere, break, frdnsi, frdnto. 

63. Friggere, y>7, frlssi, frltto. 

64. Genuflettere, kneel, genuflessi, genuflesso. Rare* 

65. Intridere, dilute, intrlsi, intriso. 

66. Intnidere, intrude, intnisi, intniso. 

67. Invddere, invade, invdsi, invdso. 

68. LMere, offend, l&i {not in use), l^so. Rare, 
-69. L^ggere, recul, lessi, l^tto. 

70. Llcere or Mcere, be lawful, l^cito or licito. Impersonal, D^ 

fective. Poetical, 

71. Ltidere, /&^, Itlsi, liiso. Rare, 

72. Mergere, plunge, m^rsi, m^rso. Rare, 

73. Mdttere, piU, mdssi or mlsi, m^sso. 
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74. Mdlcere, soothe, mtilse. Defective, Rare, 

^5. M6rdere, bite^ m6rsi, m6rso. 

'^6. Mu6vere, move, mov^ndo, mdssi, m6sso. 

^^ 77. Ndscere, be born, ndcqui, ndto. 

.78. Nasc6ndere, hide, nasc6si, iiasc6sto. 

. 79. Neglfgere {see 6, Gli), neglect^ neglessi, negl^tto. 

80. OfF^ndere, offend, ofF(^si, ofFi^so. 

81. Ost6ndere, show. Defective. Rare, 

82. Percipere, perceive, percetto. Defective, Rare, 
^^^83. P6rdere, lose, perd^i or perd6tti or p6rsi, perdiito or p^rso. 

Zj^, Pidvere, ra«r, pi6vve (piov^), piovi^to. Impersonal. 

-''''^^85. P6rgere, present, p6rsi, p6rto. 

86. Prediligere, prefer, predil6ssi, predil6tto. 

^,^^87. Pr^ndere, take, pr^si, prdso. 

'^ 88. Prot^ggere, protect, protessi, prot^tto. 

89. Rddere, shave, rdsi (rad^i), rdso. 

90. Redlmere, redeem, red^nsi (redimd), red^nto. 

91. R^ggere, support, r^ssi, r^tto. 

92. Rendere, retider, rdsi (rend^i or rend^tti), r^so (rendtito). 
93. Rldere, laugh, risi, rfso. 

94. Riflettere, reflect, riflettd or rifl^ssi, riflettiito or rifldsso. Rifl6t- 

tere, '*to reflect light, ^'^ is generally irregular ; riflettere, **/^ 
medUate^'^ is usually regular, 

95. Rifiilgere, shine, rifiilsi. Past part, lacking. Poetical, 

96. RiMcere, shine, riltissi or riluc^i. Past part, lacking, 

97. Risp6ndere, answer, risp6si, risp6sto. 

98. R6dere, gnaw, r6si, r6so. 

99. Rdmpere, break, rtippi, r6tto. 
100. Scdndere, descend, scdsi, sc^so. 

loi. Scindere, sever, scinddi or sclssi, scisso. 

102. Sci61vere, breakfast, sci61si or sciolvdtti, sci61to. Rare, 

103. Scdrgere, perceive, sc6rsi, sc6rto. 

104. Scrivere, write, scrissi, scritto. 

105. Scu6tere, shake, scot^ndo, sc6ssi, sc6sso. 

106. Soffblcere, support, sofF61se, soflcSlto. Defective. Rare, 

107. S61vere, undo, solvdi (solv^tti), soldto. Poetical. So diss61- 

vere ; for ass61vere and ris61vere (determine) ,seeyi. 

108. S6rgere, rise, s6rsi, s6rto. 
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109. Sosp^ndere, suspend, sosp^si, sosp^o. So appdndere, impto- 

dere ; pendere is reg., dip^ndere either reg. or irreg. 

1 10. Spdndere, spill, spandd or spand^tti, spdnto. 

111. Spdrgere, scatter, spdrsi, spdrso or spdrto. 

112. Spendere, spend, sp^si, sp^so. 

113. Spergere, disperse, sp^rsi, sp^rso. Rare. 

1 14. Sp6rgere, project, sp6rsi, spdrto. 

115. Strtiggere, melt, striissi, strtitto. 

, 116. Succ^dere, happen, success! or succedd, sttCc6sso ^ succedtito. 
So concedere, which has also conced^tti ; cfidere and its other 
compounds are generally regular, 

117. Stiggere, j«^^, sugg^i ^ stissi. Past part, lacking. Rare. 

118. T6ndere (transitive), extend, t^si, t^so. The intrans. verb is 

reg., but has no past participle. 

119. T6rgere, wipe, t^rsi or tergtfi, tdrso. Rare. 

120. T6rcere, twist, t6rsi, t6rto. 

121. Uccfdere, kill, uccfsi, uccfso. 

122. VIncere, conquer, vinsi, vinto. 

123. Vivere, true, vlssi, vissiito or vivtito ; viver6 or vivr6. 

124. V61gere, turn, v61si, v61to. 

125. V61vere, /«f«, v61si, v61to. Rare. Dtyblvtrt has a past pari. 

devoMto. 

PRESENT IRREGULAR. 

126. Essere, be, fdi, stdto; sar6. SeeZS, a.* 

127. B^re or Wvere, drink, bev^ndo, bdwi (bevtoi or bev^i), be- 

viito (betito) ; ber6 or bever6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Bevo or b^o, beviamo or beiamo, Beva or bea, beviamo or beiamo, 

bevi or bei, bevete or beete, b^va or bea, beviate ^ beiate, 

beve or bee, b6vono or b^ono. b^va or b^a, b^vano or b^ano. 

* In the imperfect indicative eramo is often used for eravdmo. We find in 
poetry : sUe for siete ; enno or en for sdno' (third plur.) ; sie for sia ; erdmo, 
erdte for eravdmo, eravdte ; u for in the preterite and imperfect subjunc- 
tive; fSro lot furono; fia, fiano ox fieno, for sari, sardnno; fira, fdrano 
for sarH, sarebbe, sarebbero; sendo for essendo ; s4ito^ essilUo, or UsiUo for ^dto. 
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S. Chiedere, ask, chiSsi (chi^si or chied^i), chi6sta 

PRES. IND. PRES. SU6J. 

ChiMo (chiSggo) * Chiada (chiSgga),* 

chi6di, chidda (chi^gga), 

chi8de, chiada (chi6gga), 

chiediimo, chiediamo, 

chiedete, chiediate, 

chiSdono (chiSggono).* chi8dano (chiSggano).^ 

^^ 129. Condtoe^ candudy conduc^ndo, condtissi, conddtto ; condurrd. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Conddco, conduciamo, Conddca, conduciamo, 

conddci, condncete, conddca, co&duciate, 

conddce, conddcono. conddca, conddcana 

130. Nu6cere, harm^ noc6ndo, n6cqui, nocit^to. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Nudco ^ ndccio, nocULmo^ Nadca<7rn6ccia, nocULmo, 

nudci, noc6te, nu6ca or n6ccia, nociate, 

nu6ce, nudcono^ndcciono. nudca (>rndccia, nudcano^ndcctano. 

-^ 131. P6rre, pui^ pon^ndo, pdsi, p6sto ; porr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

P6ngo, poniimo (ponghiamo), P^nga, poniamo (ponghiamo), 

p6ni, ponete, p^nga> poniate, 

p6ne, p^ngono. p^nga, pdngano. 

132. Trdrre (trdere), drag, tradndo, tr^i, trdtto; trarr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Traggo, traiamo or traggidmoyf Tragga, traiamo or tra£{;iaino»t 

trai (traggi), traete, tragga, traiate, 

tr&e(tragge), traggono. triigga, traggano. 

133. Vellere (verre), tear up, v^lsi, v61to ; veller6 (verr6 or velger6). 

Vellere, which is rare, has not all the forms given here ; dut 
its compound, svellere, has them all, 

* Also chieggio, chieggiono, chieggia, cMeggiano, f Also tragghidmo. 
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FRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

VfiUo <7r v81go, velliamo (velgiimo), VSlla <?r vfilga, vellidmo (velgiamo), 
v811i (v81gi), vallate, v611a or vSlga, velliate (velgiate), 

v611e (v81ge), v611ono or vdlgono. v611a or vdlga, v811ano or vdlgano. 

,134. C6gliere (c6rre), gather^ c61si, c61to ; coglierb or corr6. 

FRES. IND. FRES. SUBJ. 

Cdlgo (cdglio), cogliamo (colghiamo), Cdlga (cdglia), cogliamo (colghiamo), 

cdgli, cogliete, cdlga (c8glia), cogliate, 

cdglie, cdlgono (c5gliono). cdlga (c6glia), cdlgano (cdgliano). 

135. Sc^gliere (sc^rre), choose: like c6gliere (134). 

136. Sci6gliere (sci6rre), untie: like c6gliere (134). 

137. T6gliere (tdrre), take: like c6gliere (134). 

138. Giiingere (gitignere), to arrive^ giiinsi, gitinto ; giunger6 

(giugner6). 

FRES. IND. FRES. SUBJ. 

Gidngo (gitigno), Gidnga (gidgna), 

gidngi (gidgni), gidnga (gidgna), 

gidnge (gidgnc), gidnga (gidgna), 

giungiamo (giugni^o), giungiimo (giugniamo), 

giungete (giugn6te), giungiate (giugniate), 

gidngono (gidgnono). gidngano (gidgnano). 

139. Cingere (cignere),^r^: /i*-^^ giiingere (138). 

140. Miignere (miingere), milk: like giimgtx^ (138). 

141. Pidngere (pidgnere), weep: like gitingere (138). 

142. Pingere (pignere), paint : like ^trngere (138). 

143. Pdngere (piignere),/r^^; like ^tngert (138). 

144. Sp^gnere (spengere), extinguish: like giiingere (138), except 

that the forms with gn are as common as those with ng. 

145. Spingere (spignere), push : like giiingere (138). 

146. Stringere (strignere), bind: like giiingere (138), except that the 

p.p. is strdtto or strlnto. Costringere has only costrdtto. 

147. Tingere (tignere), dye: like giiingere (138). 

148. Ungere (lignere), anoint: like gidngere (138). 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

PRESENT REGULAR. 

Aprire, open^ aprli or aptei, aptoo. Pres. dpro, etc. 

Coprire (cuoprire), ctrver^ coprli or cop^rsi, coperto. Pres. 

c6pro (cu6pro), etc, 
Oflfrire (offerire), offer ^ offrii (offerii) or offJSrsi, offiSrto. Pres. 

6ffi"o (offerisco), tf/^. 
Soffrlre, suffer: like offiire (151). 
Conyertire, ^^wz/^/, convertii ^r conv6rsi, convertito ^r con- 

v^rso. Pres, conv^rto or convertisco, etc. All other verbs 

in -vertire are reg. 

154. Costruire (construire), construct^ co(n)stnissi or co(n)struii, 

co(n)struito or co(n)stnitto. Pres. co(n)struisco, etc. 

155. Digerire, digest ^ digerfi, digerito (digesto). Pres. digerisco, etc. 

156. Esaurlre, exhaust^ esaurii, esaurito or esdusto. ./V^j.^esau- 

lisco, etc. 

157. Seppellire or sepellfre, bury^ sep(p)ellii, seppellito or sep61to. 

Pres. sep(p)ellisco, etc. 

PRESENT IRREGULAR. 

158. Cucfre, sewy cucli, cucito. Pres. ciicio or cucisco. This verb 

inserts i before o and a, but not before e and i. 

159. Sdrucire or sdruscire, rip: like cucire (158). 

160. Empire or dmpiere, fill^ empi^ndo, empli, empito. All but the 

present from the stem of empire. So compire or c6mpiere, 
which has also a past part, compiiito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Empio (empisco), empiamo, Empia, empiamo, 

empi (empisci), empite, empia, empiate, 

empie (empfsce), empiono (empfscono). 6inpia, empiano. 

^ 161. Morire, die^ morii, m6rto; morr6 ^;r morir6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Mudio (mu6ro), moriamo or muoiamo, Mu8ia (muora) , moriamo or muoiamo, 

mu8ri or mu6i, morite, muSia (muQra), muoiate, 

mudre, mu8iono (mu8rono). mu8ia(mu8ra), mu8iano (mu8rano).* 

* In all forms where uo occurs, it may be replaced by 0. 
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162. SegaiTe, follow, seguii, segufto. Pres. siguo, e/c. The verb is 

generally regular; but the e may be changed to \h in all forms 
where it is accented. Proseguire has -seguo or -segulsco. 

163. Sparfre, disappear, sparii or spdrvi, sparito. Pres. {regular) 

sparisco, etc. Apparire has appdrvi or -si or -ii, apparito or 
appArso; comparire has compdrvi or -si or -ii, compdrso; 
otherwise they are like spar ire, but they have in the present 
the additional forms : -pdio, -p^, -p^ono; -pdia, -pdiano. 

164. Dfre, say, dic^ndo, dfssi, d^tto ; dir6. Dfre {former fy dfcere) 
belongs really to the third conjugation : dic^sti, -^va, -^ssi. 



\ 



PRES. IND. 


IMFER. 


PRKS. SUBJ. 


Dico, diciamo, 


Di», 


Dica, diciamo, 


did, dite, 


diciamo, 


dfca, dicidtc. 


dice, dtcono. 


dite. 


dfca, dicano. 



165. Salire, ascend, salii or s^sl, salito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Salgo (salisco), saliamo ^ sa^^&mo,* S£lga(8alisca), saliamoarsagliamo,* 

sili (salisci), salite, saiga (salisca), sagliate, 

s£le (salisce), salgono (saUscono). saiga (saUsca), s^gano (saliscano). 

166. Venire, come, v^nni, ventito ; verr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Vfingo (vfigno), venidmo,* VSnga (vSgna), veniamo,* 

viSni, venite, v6nga (vSgna), veniate, 

viSne, vfingono (vfignono). vSnga (vSgna), vfingano (vSgnano). 

167. Udire, hear, udii, udito; udir6 (udr6). 

PRES. IND. ^ PRES. SUBJ. 

Odo, udiamo, Oda, udiamo, 

ddi, udite, dda, udiate, 

8de, ddono. 6da, ddano. 

168. Uscire (escire), go out, uscii, uscito. 

PRES. IND. PRES, SUBJ. 

Esco, usciamo, Esca, usciamo, 

@sci, uscfte, 8sca, usciate, 

8sce, dscono. 6sca, 8scano. 

169. Orire, be born, 6rto. Defective. Rare. 

* Also salghidmo ; venghidmo * popular forms. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF IRREGULAR AND 
DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

93. Every irregular verb in this list is followed by a 
number referring to the table of Irregular Verbs arranged 
according to Conjugation. Obsolete defective verbs that 
present no irregularity have not been mentioned. 

a. Compound verbs have, in general, been excluded from this 
list, unless they differ in conjugation from the simple verbs from 
which they come (see 67, a) . The commonest prefixes are : a- 
(corresponding in meaning to the preposition a) ; as- {= Latin 
adS') ; CO", com-, con-y cor- (= prep, con); contra- (= prep. 
cdntra) ; de-, di- (= Lat. de-) ; dis- (= Lat. //w-) ; ^-, es- (= Lat. 
ex) \ /-, /»»-, !«-, ir- (== prep, in) ; ^- (= Lat. ob) \ per- (= prep. 
per) \ pre- (=Lat. prcte-) \ pro- (=Lat pro-) \ r-, re-, ri- 
(= Lat. re-) ; J- (= Lat. ex- or dis-) ; so-, sos-, su- (= Lat. sub) ; 
sopra-, sopr-, sor- (= prep, sdprd) ; sott-, sotto- \=^ prep, sotto) ; 
stra- (= Lat. extra) ; tra- (= prep. tra). After several of these 
prefixes the initial consonant of the simple verb is generally found 
doubled : a -f- cadere = accadere. S- is sometimes combined with 
con-, r- with a- or in- : scoscendere, raccdgliere, rincdrrere, 

Accad6re, see cadere, 7. Andare, i. 

AccSndere, 24. Ann^ttere, see connfittere, 36. 

Acclddere, see chiddere, 34. Antep6rre, see p^rre, 131. 

Acc8rgere, see sc8rgere, 103. Antived^re, /./. only antiveddto, 
Acquisfre has only acquisfto. oiherwise like vedere, 10. 

Addfirre, see condfirre, 129. Apparire, see sparfre, 163. 

Afflfggere, 25. Appartenere, see tenere, 17. 

Algere, 26. Appdndere, see sosp6ndere, 109. 

AUddere, 27. Aprfre, 149. 

Ancfdere, see uccfdere, 1 21. Ardere, 28. 
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Arrdgere, 29. 

Ascendere, see sc^ndere, lOO. 

AsciSlvere, see sci61vere, 102. 

Ascdndere, see nasc6ndere, 78. 

AspSrgere, see spSrgere, 113. 

Assalfre, see saUre, 165. 

Assidere, 30. 

AssLstere, see esistere, 54. 

AssSlvere, 31. 

Assdrbere, 32. 

Assdmere, see constixnere, 39. 

Avfillere, 33. 

Av6re, 5. 

Bere, 127. 

Severe, see Wre, 1 27. 

Cadere, 7. 

Calere, 23. 

CSdere, generally reg,^ sometimes has 

pret, c6ssi, /./. cSsso. 
ChiSdere, 128. 
Chiddere, 34. 
Cfgnere, see cfngere, 139. 
Cfngere, 139. 

Circoncfdere, see decfdere, 44. 
C6gliere, 134. 

Coincfdere, reg. verb, has no p,p, 
Cdlere, 35. 

Collddere, see Iddere, 71. 
Comparire, see sparfre, 163. 
CompStere, reg. verb, has no p,p. 
C6mpiere, see empire, 160. 
Compfre, see empire, 160. 
Comprfmere, see esprfmere, 57. 
Conc8dere, see succSdere, 116. 
Conclddere, see chiddere, 34. 
Concdtere, see discdtere, 47. 
Conddrre, 129. , 

Connettere, 36. 
Con6scere, 37. 
Conqufdere, 38. 



Consfstere, see esistere, 54. 

Constare is reg. 

Construire, see costrufre, 154. 

Consdmere, 39. 

Contendere, see tfindere, 118. 

Contrastare is reg. 

ControvSrtere, see VSrtere. 

Contdndere, 40. 

Conv6rgere, reg. verb, has no p,p. 

Convertfre, 153. 

Coprfre, 150. 

C6rre, see cdgliere, 134. 

Cdrrere, 41. 

Corrisp6ndere, see risp6ndere, 97 

Cospargere, see spargere, iii. 

CospSrgere, see spargere, 113. 

Costrufre, 154. 

Crescere, 42. 

Cucfre, 158. 

Cu6cere, 43. 

Cuoprire, see coprfre, 150. 

Dare, 3. 

Decidere, 44. 

Deddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

Delinquere, reg. verb, has no p.p., and 

its pret., delinqu8tti, is rare. 
Deprimere, see esprimere, 57. 
Desfstere, see esfstere, 54. 
Devdlvere, see T&lvere, 125, 
DifSndere, 45. 
Digerire, 155. 

Dip8ndere, see sosp8ndere, 109. 
Dfre, 164. 
DirCgere, 46. 

Dirimere, reg. verb, has no p.p, 
Discendere, see scendere, 100. 
Discdtere, 47. 

Disp^rgere, see spSrgere, 113. 
Dissolvere, see s61vere, 107. 
Dissuadere, see persuad^re, 22. 
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Distare, reg, in pres. ofaUmoods^ no 
pres. p., otherwise like stare, 4. • 

Distfnguerc, 48. 

Distrdggere, see strfiggere, 115. 

Divedere, has nothing but infin, 

Div8rgere, reg, verd, has no p,p, 

Dividere, 49. 

Dol6rc, 15. 

Dov6re, 8. 

£l@ggere, see ISggere, 69. 

EUdere, 50. 

Elddere, 51. 

l^mpiere, see empire, 160. 

Empire, 160. 

Ergere, 52. 

Erigere, see dirfgere, 46. 

Esaurfre, 156. 

Escfre, see uscfre, 168. 

Esclddere, see chiddere, 54. 

Esfgere, 53. 

Esfmere, reg. verbj has no p,p, 

Esfstere, 54. 

EspSllere, 55. 

Esplddere, 56. 

Esprimere, 57. 

£ssere, 126. 

Estfnguere, see distfnguerei 48. 

Evadere, see invlulere, 67. 

Fare, 2. 

F8ndere, 58. 

Ffirvere, reg. verb, has no p.p,, and is 
rare except in the third per s, of the 
pres, and imp, ind, 

Figere, see figgere, 59. 

Figgere, 59. 

Fingere, 60. 

F6ndere, 61. 

Frangere, 62. 

Frfggere, 63. 

GenuflSttere, 64. 



Giacere, 11. 

Gfre, defect, : pres', gi£mo, gfte; imp, 
gfva or gfa, etc.; imper, giamo, 
gite; pres, sub;, giamo, gi&te; no 
pres. p. ; rest reg. 

Gidgnere, see gidngere, 138. 

Gidngere, 138. 

Illddere, see Iddere, 71. 

Impdllere, see esp811ere, 55. 

Impendere, see sospSndere, 109. 

Imprfmere, see esprfmere, 57. 

Inddere, see deddere, 44. 

Inclddere, see chiddere, 34. 

Incdtere, see discdtere, 47. 

Inddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

InsCstere, see esistere, 54. 

Instare is reg, 

Instrufre, see construCre, 154. 

IntSndere, see tSndere, 118. 

Interc8dere, see succSdere, 1 16. 

Intndere, 65. 

Introddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

Intrddere, 66. 

Invadere, 67. 

Invalere, /./. only invalso, otherwise 

^ like val6re, 18. 

Ire, defect. : pres. fte; imp. (va, etc, ; 
pret, (sti, (ste, fro; fut, ir^o, 
ir^te, iranno; imper, (te; imp. 
subj, £sse, fste, (ssero; /./. ito. 

Istruure, see costrufre, 154. 

Lecere, see Ucere, 70. 

Ladere, 68. 

Laggere, 69. 

Licere, 70. 

Ldcere, reg. verb^ has no p,p. 

Lddere, 71. 

Mantenere, see tenere, 17. 

M8rgere, 72. 

Mettere, 73. 
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M61cere, 74. 

M8rdere, 75, 

Morfre, 161. 

Mdgnere, 14a 

Mdngere, see mdgnere, I40. 

Muovere, 76, 

Nascere, 77. 

Nascdndere, 78. 

NegUgere, 79. 

NuScere, 130. 

OffBndere, 8a 

OfFerfre, see oflfrfre, 15 1. 

Offrfre, 151. 

Opprfmere, see esprimere, §7. 

Orire, 169. 

Ostare is reg, 

OstSndere, 81. 

Par6re, 2a 

Perc{pere, 82. 

Percu6tere, s€e 8cu6terex 105, 

PSrdere, 83. 

Perman6re, see rimanire, 16. 

Persistere, see esfstere, 54. 

Persuad6re, 22. 

Piacere, 12. 

Piagnere, see piangere, 141. 

Piangere, 141. 

Pfgnere, see pingere, 142. 

Pingere, 142. 

PiSvere, 84. 

PSrgere, 85. 

P6rre, 131. 

Posp6rre, see pdrre, 131. 

Possedere, see sed6re, 9. 

Potere, 21 

Precidere, see decfdere, 44. 

PrecltSdere, set chiddere, 34. 

Prediligere, 86. 

PrSmere is reg. 

Prendere, 87. 



Prestltfe if reg, 

Presdmere, see consdmerc;, 39. 

Preved6re, see ved6re, 10. 

Proddrre, see conddrre, 129. , 

Protaggere, 88. 

Prowedere, fiU* ana cond, utuon^ 

iracted, otherwise like ved^re, ro. 
Prddere, reg, verb^ has no p,p,^ and a 3 

used only in ih€ third pert, 
Pdgnere, see pdQgere, 143. 
Pdngere, 143. 

Raccdgliere, see cdgliere, 134. 
Radere, 89. 

Raggidngere, see gidngere, 138. 
Recfdere, see decfdere, 44. 
Reddnere, 90. 
Rgggere, 91. 
Rgndere, 92. 

Rep811ere, see esp^Uere, 55. 
ReprCmere, see esprfmere, 57. 
Resistere, see esSstere, 54. 
Restare is reg. 
Rldere, 93. 

Riddrre, see conddrre, 129. 
Rifiattere, 94. 
Rifdlgere, 95. 
Rildcere, 96. 
Rimanere, 16. 

RisSlvere (dissolve) ^ see s61vere, 107. 
Risdlvere(</<r//rm{»^),j^^asadlvere,3L 
Risp6ndere, 97. 
Ristare, see stare, 4. 
Risdmere, see consdmer^ 39* 
R6dere, 98. 
Rdmpere, 99. 
Salire, 165. 
Sapere, 6. 
Sc^gliere, 135. 
Sc^ndere, 100. 
Sc^rre, see sci^gliere, 135. 
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Scfndere, 101 

Sci6gliere, 136. 

Scidlvere, 102. 

Scidrre, see sci6gliere, 136. 

Scomm^ttere, see m^ttere, 73. 

Scoprfre, see coprfre, 150. 

ScSrgere, 103. 

Scrivere, 104. 

Scudtere, 105. 

Sdrucfre, 159. 

Sdruscfre, see sdrucfre, 159. 

Scd6re, 9. 

Seddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

Segufre, 162. 

SepelUre, see seppelUre, 157. 

Seppellfre, 157. 

Sofferfre, see sofiHre, 152. 

Soff51cere, 106. 

Soffrfre, 152. 

Solere, 14. 

Sdlvere, 107. 

Sopprimere, see esprlmere, 57. 

Soprastare, see stare, 4. 

S^rgere, 108. 

SospSndere, 109. 

Sostare is reg* 

Sottostare, see sUure, 4. 

Sovrastare, see stare, 4. 

Spandere, no. 

Spargere, in. 

Sparfre, 163. 

SpSgnere, 144. 

Spdndere, 112. 

Sp8ngere, see sp6gnere, 144. 

Spargere, 113. 

SpCgnere, see spCngere, 145. 

Spfngere, 145, 

Spdrgere, 114. 

Stare, 4. 

Strldere» reg. verd, has no p.p. 



Strignere, see strfngere, 146. 

Strfngere, 146. 

Strdggere, 115. 

Subfre is reg. : pres. subisco. 

SuccSdere, 116. 

Sdggerc, 117. 

Sussistere, see esistere, 54. 

SvSllere, see vSUere, 133. 

Tacere, 13. 

TIndere (trans.), 118. [p.p. 

Tfindere (inlrans.), reg, verb, has no 

Tenere, 17. 

TSrgere, 119. 

Tignere, see tfngere, 147. 

Tfngere, 147. 

TSgliere, 137. 

Tdrcere, 120. 

Tdrre, see tdgliere, 137. 

Traddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

Traere, see tr^e, 132. 

Transfgere, see esfgere, 53. 

Trarre, 132. 

Uccfdere, 121. 

Udlre, 167. 

Ugnere, see dngere, 148. 

Ungere, 148. 

Usdre, 168. 

Valere, 18. 

Vedere, 10. 

VeUere, 133. 

Venire, 166. 

VSrre, see vSUcre, 133. 

Vfirtere, reg. verb, is used only in the 

pres. and imp. 
VilipSndere, see sospSndere, 109, 
Vfncerc, 122. 
Vfvere, 123. 
Volere, 19. 
V61gere, 124. 
V61vere, 125. 
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A| to, at, in. 

A\ di, all eU. = a + art. 

Abbellito, beautified. 

Accompagn^e, accompany. 

Accdrgersi, perceive. 

Acqua, water. 

Ad, see A. 

Affaccidrsi, place one's self {at a 

window), 
Affrett^e, hasten. 
Agguantdre, seize. 
Agostino, Gus. 
Albero, tree. 
Ale, wing. 
Al^tta, little wing. 
Alettina, little wing. 
Alfredo, Alfred. 
Allontan^e, send off. 
Alldra, then. 
Altro, other. 
A2n^o, bitter. 
.^che, also, even. 
And^, see And^e. 
AndAre, go, to go, going. 
And^sene, go away. 
Anddto, gone. 
Andllo, ring. 
Animdle, animal. 
Animallno, little creature. 
Antico, old. 
Ape, bee. 
App^na, hardly. 



Appdsta, on purpose. 
Aria, air. 

Arricchito, enriched. 
Arriv^e, arrive. 
Arrivdto, having arrived. 
Ajsino, ass. 
Assalire, attack. 
Aasdnzio, wormwood. 
Aasoltito, absolute. 
Attimo, flash. 
Av^ti a, in front of. 
Av^re, have. 
Awed^rsi di, perceive. 
Aziondcoia, from Azidna 
Azi6ne, action. 
Bdbbo, father, papa. 
Bad^e, keep. 
Bagn^e, bathe. 
Bambino, child. 
Bibrbaro, barbarian. 
Barbdne, water-spaniel. 
Bardne, baron. 
Bastdne, stick. 
Bel, see B6II0. 
BelllsBimo, very beautiful. 
Bdllo, beautiful, fine, kind. 
Ben, see B6ne. 
Bdne, well, nicely, much. 
Bdne, good (noun). 
Bdcoa, mouth. 
Bdve, ox. 
Brdvo, worthy. 
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BrilUre, shine. 

BrtLtto, ugly. 

Buc^to, pricked. 

Bugla, lie. 

Bdio, dark. 

Budno, good. 

Buttle, throw. Buttdr gii^ = 

swallow. 
Cad^re, fall. 
Calzdni, trousers. 
Can, see Ctoe. 
C&ae, dog, 
CapAce, capable. 
C^po, head.- Da cdpo, daudpo^ 

once more. 
Cappdllo, hat 
CarloiiUigno, Charlemagne. 
C^ne, flesh. 
C^a, house, home. 
Casc^e, fall. 
Cass^tta, drawer. 
Cassettdne, bureau. 
CastdllG, castle. 
Cattivo, bad, naughty. 
Cdlia, trick. 
Cdnto, a hundred. 
Cerate, search. 
C6rto, certain, some. 
Cesptiglio, bush. 
Che, who, which, that 
Che, what Che cdsa = what. 
Che, that. 
Che, than. 

Chi . . . chi, one . . . another. 
Chiam^e, call. 
Chlcca, sweetmeat. 
Ci, there. 
Cinque, five. 



Citta.city. 

Cittadino, citizen. 

C6da, tail. 

Cdgli, col, etc, = con + art, 

Cdgliere, catch, pick. 

Cdllo, neck. 

C6me, as, like, how, when. 

ComincULre, begin. 

Comm^ttere, commit 

Comp^^o, companion. 

Comdne, town. Comiltm = QOTCk^ 
mons. 

Con, with. 

Gonfdtti, candy. 

Condscere, know, find out. 

Cdnte, count. 

Continovam^nte, continually. 

Contfnuo, continual. 

Cdnto, count 

Cdrpo, body. 

Corrdggersi, reform. 

Cdsa, thing. Cdsa p^Mlica = gov- 
ernment 

Cosi, so, thus. 

Creatdra, creature. 

Credere, believe. 

Cdi, whom, whose. 

Coriositi^ curiosity. 

Cnridso, curious, funny. 

Da, by, from, as to. DdUe pdrti 
— at the sides. 

Dacc^po, see C^po. 

Ddi, dal, etc, = da + art* 

D^e, give, look. 

De\ d^gU, a^l, del, etc^diA^art 

Desiddrio, desire. 

D^tto, said, told. 

Di, of, than, to, with. 
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Diodrto, surely. 

Di didtro, from behind. 

Didoi, ten. 

Didtro, behind, after. DidiHro = 

from behind. DiStro « = after. 
Dint6mi| neighborhood. 
Dio, God. 
Dire, say, speak. 
Diritto, right 
Discdrso, talk. 
Disobbedidnte, disobedient. 
Disper&to, desperate.- 
Dist^za, distance. 
Distrtiggere, destroy. 
Diaubbididnte, disobedient. 
Ditino, from Dito. 
Dito, fingefr. Ditogrdsso= thumb. 
Divent^e, become. 
Dddici, twelve. 
Doldre, pain. 
D6po, after. 
D6ve, where. 
Dov^re, ought, must 
Dtie, two. 
Dtinque, therefore. 
Durtote, during. 
E, and. 
£lcco, this is. 
Ed, and. 
Enrico, Henry. 
&iBa, it 
&Be, them. 
fSssere, be. kssere per = be 

about to. 
flssi, them. 
Esao, it. 
PAUo. fault 
Fancitillo, child. 



F^e, make, let. 

FarfWa, butterfly. 

Fasciae, bandage. 

F§rro, iron. 

Figliudlo, child, son. 

Fignr^si, imagine. 

Finohd non, until. 

Findstra, window. 

Finire, finish. 

Fino a, up to. 

Fidre, flower. 

Fiorlto, flowery. 

Firdnze, Florence. 

Firmam^nto, Armament 

Fdglia, leaf. 

F6nte, fountain. 

Forestidro, foreign. 

Fra, between, in, to. 

Fr^ddo, cold. 

Frdnte, forehead. 

Frtitto, fruit. 

Fuggire, flee. 

Fndri, out. 

Fdria, haste. 

Ghdmba, leg. 

Ghdmbo, stem. 

Gkitto, cat 

G«]iit6ri, parents. 

QA^ already. 

GKardlno, garden. 

GlgUo, lily. 

GUorg^tto, Georgie. 

Qidrno, day. 

G-ir^, see Qir^e. 

Qir^d, go around. 

GKr&to, gone around. 

Giro, turn, circuit 

Giro giro a, round and round. 
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Giii, down. 

Giudizio, judgment, idea. 

aii, the. 

au, it. 

GU, to him. 

Glie, see Qli, Le. 

G-ldbo, globe. 

Gk>168o, glutton, greedy. 

Governdto, governed. 

Grdnde, big. 

Ghrandissimoy very big. 

Grldo, shout. 

Grdsso, big. 

Guard^Bi, refrain. 

I, the. 

n, the. 

lUumindto, illumined. 

n qudle, who. 

Imperatdre, emperor. 

Impure, empire. 

In» in. 

Inf&tti, in £ict. 

Infinitam^nte, infinitely. 

Infino, even. 

Infocdto, blazing. 

Ingordlgia, gluttony. 

Insegn^e, teach. 

Insdtto, insect. 

Insidme, together. 

Insdnuna, in short 

Intendim^nto, intelligence. 

Int6rno, around (adv.), 

Int6rno a, around (prep.), 

Invasidne, invasion. 

Ispir^e, inspire. 

Ii', see La, lie, Lo. 

La, the. 

La, it, her. 



L^ there. Di /d = there. 

Lacer^e, tear. 

Lddra, thief. 

Lddro, robber. 

L^Unpo, flash. 

Lanc^tta, hand. 

Lasci^e, leave, let, let gOb 

Lascidto, let. 

Lavor^e, work. 

Le, the. 

Le, to her, to it 

Le, them. 

Le6ne, lion. 

Ldsto, quick. 

Lev^e, take away. Levdrsi {^with 

direct object) = get rid of. 
Lev^to, up. 
Li, them. 
la, there. 
Lfbero, free. 
Lo, the. 
Lo, him, it. 

Longob^do, Longobard. 
Lont^o, distant 
L6ro, them, their. 
Ltice, light 
Luc6rtola, lizard. 
Ldi, kim, he. 
Ltixne, light. 
Lumindso, luminous. 
Ldna, moon. 
Ma, but 
MAdrBf mother. 
Maestdso, majestic. 
Madstra, school-mistress. 
Madstro, school-master. 
Bi^ggio, May. 
Maggidre, larger. 
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Mdi, ever. Non mdi— never. 
Mal^no, harm. Far mtddmii 

— mischief-making* 
Maldta, ill. 
Maldicdnte, gossip. 
M^e, badly, ill. 
Mdle, wicked. 
Mdmma, mother, mamma. 
Mand^e, send. 
Mangidre^ eat 
Manidra, manner. 
Mtoo, hand. 
Mattina, morning. 
M^no, less. 
M^nto, chin. 
M^ntre, while. 
Meravigli6ao, wonderful. 
MetiL, half. 
M^ttere, put. Af^iersi = begins 

put on. 
Mdzzo, half. 
M6zzo, middle. Inmisso a = in 

the middle of. 
Micio, puss, cat. 
Mili6ne, million* 
Minacci^e, threaten. 
Min6re, smaller. 
MlntLto, minute. 
Mio, my. 
Mddo, way. 
Molest^e, annoy. 
Mdlti, many. 
M61to, much. 
Mdrdere, bite. 
Mdsca, fly. 
Mdstra, face. 
Mdro, wall. 
Mut^e, change. 



Nasc68to, hidden. 

N^o, nose. 

N^to, born. 

Ne, of it, for it. 

Nhf nor. 

Ndl, nel, etc, = in + art, 

Nemm^no, even. 

Nessdno, nobody. 

■Niccolino, Nicholas, Nick. 

Nido, nest. 

No, no. Dt no=QO. 

Ndbile, noble. 

NobUU, nobility. 

N6i, we, us. 

Ndia, trouble. 

Non, not. JVon . . . cAe = onlyc 

Ndatro, our. 

Ndtte, night. 

Ndve, nine. 

Ndlla, nothing. 

Ntimero, number. 

O, or. 

O, oh. 

6ochlo, eye. 

Oochl6ne, from Ocohio. 

Od6re, odor. 

dgnl, every. 

Ogndno, everybody. 

Oltre, beyond, over. 

dra, now. 

dra, hour. 

Oram^, at last 

Orlgine, origin. 

dro, gold. 

Oroldgio, watch. 

dtto, eight 

Padroncino, little master. 

Palazzo, palace. 
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PaniOre, basket. 
Panierlno, frotn PaniOre. 
9 P^Lxml, clothes. 
Par^cchio, some. 
Par^re, seem. 
P^Ui:e. part, side. Ddlle pdrti=z 

at the sides. A quhta pdrte = 

to this time. 
Participle, participate. 
P^so, step. 
P^tto, condition. A pdito eke = 

on condition that 
Pel = per IL 
Pens^e, think. 
Per, for, in order to, on account 

of, through, by. 
Perch^, why, because. 
Pdrdere, lose. 
Perdon^e, pardon. 
Perm^Bso, permission. 
Per6, therefore, however. 
P^Bce, fish. 
Pdtto, chest 
Plibita, plant. 
Picclii^e, strike. 
Piccino, tiny, small. 
Piccolo, little, smalL 
Pidde, foot 
Pidno, full. 
Pigli^e, take. 
Pinna, fin. 
Pid, more, most 
Po', little. 
Pdi, then, too. 
Port^e, take, bring. 
Pot^re, can, be able. 
Pdvero, poor. 
Prdndere, take. 



Pr688o, near. 
Prdsto, early. 
Pretdndere, expect. 
Preyal^re, prevail. 
Prime, first. 
Pr6nto, quick. 
Ptibblico, public. 
Punire, punish. 
Pdnto, point. 
Quadrtipede, quadruped. 
Quilche, some. 
Qualcheddno, somebody. 
Qualcdsa, anything. 
Qualcdno, somebody. 
Quile, see H quale. 
QiUUido, when. 
Qutoto, as much. 
Quatt6rdici, fourteen. 
Qudttro, four. 
Que', qu^i, pL of Qu^llo. 
Qu^gli, pL of Qu^Uo. 
Quel, see Qu^o. 
Quelle, that 
Qu^sto, this. 
Qui, here. Di qui= here. 
Quindi, therefore. 
Raccont^e, relate. 
Raggidngere, overtake. 
Ragi6ne, reason. 
Rasdnte, close. 
Recreazi6ne, recess. 
Refezi6ne, lunch. 
Rdggere, stand, endure. 
Respir^e, breathe. 
Rdttile, reptile. 
Ricc^do, Richard. 
Ricomincidre, begin again. 
Ricordtoii, remember. 
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Rider e, laugh. 

Riga, line. Di prima rlga = first- 
class. 
Righettina, little mark. 
Rimand^e, send back. 
Riman^re, remain. 
Rimedi^e a, atone for. 
Rimprover^e, reprove. 
Ripdtere, repeat. 
Ripdso, rest. 
Ri8p6ndere, reply. 
Risput^e, spit again. 
R6mpere, break. 
Rdsa, rose. 
Rot6ndo, round. 
Rub^e, steal. 
Sanguindso, bloody. 
Sap^re, know, hear. 
SaporAccio, from Sap6re. 
Sap6re, taste. 
8^80, stone. 
Scapp^e, run away. 
Sc6na, scene. 
Sounder, see Sc^ndere. 
Sc^ndere, descend. 
Scudla, school. 
Be, if, whether. 
Se, see Si 

S^, itself, himself, herself. 
Sec6ndo che, according as. 
SegnAto, marked. 
Segulre, turn out. 
Sdi, six. 

Sdmpre, always. 
Sen^se, Slenese. 
Sentfre, taste, hear. 
S^nza, without. 
Bdrpe, snake. 



Servit6re, servant. 

SesB^ta, sixty. 

Sdtte, seven. 

SfacciatAggine, impudence. 

Si, himself, herself, itself. 

Si, yes, so. 

Sign6ra, lady. 

Sighdre, gentleman. 

Signorfa, rule. 

Simile, like. 

SmisurAto, boundless. 

SoAve, sweet. 

Solam^nte, only. 

S61e, sun. 

Soll^cito, early, brisk. 

S61o, alone. 

SommAto, added. 

S6pra, on, above. Di sdpra^ 

up, above. 
Sordlla, sister. 
Borellina, from SorOlla. 
Sdrte, lucky. 
SospettAre, suspect. 
Sospdtto, suspicion. 
SoBt^gno, support. 
S6tto, under. Di sdtto — down, 

underneath. 
Sparire, disappear. 
Spicchio, slice. 
Spina, thorn. 
SputAre, spit. 
StAnza, room. 
StAre, stay, stand. 
Stella, star. 
St^BBo, himself. 
St^Bso, same. 
St^sBo, even. 
Stracci^e, tear. 
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Btr^tto, close, tight 

Strilldre, scream. 

8u, on, up. 

Su', bqI, etc, = su + art, 

Stibito, at once. 

QtLo, its, his, her. 

T^to, so much, so, much. 

T^to . . . qiULnto, both . . . and. 

Te, thee, you. 

Tdmpo, time. 

Tentito, held. 

Tdrra, earth, ground, land. 

Territdrio, territory. 

Ti, thee, you. 

Tir^e, throw, draw. TirdrfuMt 
take out 

T6cco, one o^clock. 

Tom^e, return, returning. 

T6rno t6rno a, round and round. 

Tosctoo, Tuscan. 

Tra, among, to. 

Tranquillam^nte, tranquiUy. 

Tr^tto : a un trdtto = ail at once. 

Travers^e, cross. 

Tre, three. 

TrMici, thirteen. 

Tr6nco, trunk. 

Trov^e, find. 

Tu, thou, you. 

Tdo, thy, your. 

Tdtto, all. Per tMto = every- 
where. Tiktti e Me— both ; tMti 
e tre = all three ; etc. 

nccellino, from UccOllo. 

Uccdllo, bird. 

Un, a, one. 



Xfna, a, one. 
Xfndici, eleven, 
if no, a, one. 
U6vo, ^gg, 
Url^e, yell, 
if scio, door. 
Vassoino, tray. 
Ved^re, see. 

Ventiqu^ttaro, twenty-four. 
VeritA, truth. 
V^ro, true. 
V^Bcovo, bishop. 
Vdspa, wasp. 
Vestfre, dress. 
^ Via, off, away, so forth. Some* 

times used instead of a verb of 

motion, 
VUiggio, way, journey. 
Viclno, near. 
Vidla, violet 
Vidttola, path. 
Vise, fece. 
Vlapo, lively. 
VizUccio, from Vizio. 
Vfzio, vice. 
V6ce, voice. 
Vdglia, desire. 
VoWre, wish.. 

Volontariam^nte, voluntarily. 
Vdlta, time. 
Volt^, see Volt^bre. 
Volt^e, turn.' 
Z^Lmpa, paw, foot. 
Zampfna, little paw. 
Zanz^a, mosquito. 
Zimbdllo, laughing-stock. 
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A, un, uno, iina. 

Africa, Affrica. 

After, ddpo. 

Ago, fa. 

Aim, mirdre. 

Air, dria. 

AU, tiitto. 

Alone, s61o. 

Although, sebbene. 

Al'ways, sSmpre. 

Amaze, meravigliire. 

America, America. 

An, see A. 

Ancient, antfco. 

And, e. 

Another, un dltro. 

April, aprfle, m. 

Around, intdmo. 

As, cdme. 

As ... as, qudnto, tinto . . . cdme. 

Asia, Asia. 

At, a. 

Attach, attaccdre. 

August, agdsto. 

Be, ^ssere, irrtg, (63, a). 

Beam, trdve, f. or m. 

Beast, b^stia. 

Beautiful, b611o. 

Because, perch^. 

Begin, comincidre. 

Believe, crddere. 

Bigi gr6sso. 



Bird, ucc^llo. 

Black, ndro. 

Blood, sdngue, m. 

BoU, boUfre. 

Bom, ndto. Pi. : ndti, m, ; ndte,/. 

Boy, ragdzzo. 

Branch, rdmo. 

Bread, pdne, m. 

Brother, frat^lio, m. 

Bubble, vescichdtta. 

But, ma. 

By, da. By chance = per cdso. 

Call, chiamdre. 

Capital, capitdle,/. 

Car, vagdne, m. 

Care, cura. 

Carriage, carr6zza. 

Carry, portdre. 

Case, cdso. 

Ceiling, pdlco. 

Chance, cdso. By chance = per 

cdso. 
Charged, cdrico. 
Charity, caritk,/*. 
Charles, Cdrlo. 
Choose, scdgliere, irreg. 
Christopher, Crist6foro. 
Circle, tdndo. 
City, cittk,/. 
Cloud, nuvola. 
Club, bastdne, m. 
Coat, dbito. 
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Collecti racc6gliere, irreg, 

Columbus, Colombo. 

Come back, torndre. 

Companion, compdgno. 

Confined, teniito. 

Construct, costrufre, irreg. 

Continue, seguitdre. 

Contrary, contrdrio. 

Cool, raffredddrsi. 

Corner, cdnto. 

Country, padse, m. 

Cover, coprfre, irreg. 

Creature, animdle, m. 

Crumb, brfciola. 

Crush, schiaccidre. 

Darki biiio. 

Day, gidrho. 

December, dic6mbre, tn. 

Dense, denso. 

Department, dipartim^nto. 

Discover, scoprfre, irreg. 

Distance, distdnza. 

Divide, divfdere, irreg. 

Do, fdre, irreg. 

Dominion, domfnio. 

Door, uscio. 

Do'wn, gill. 

Dream, sogndre. 

Drop, gdcciola. Drop by drop = 

a gdcciola a gdcciola. 
Duke, duca, m. 
Dungeon, cdrcere,/*. 
Dust, pdlvere,/". 
Earn, guadagndre. 
Earth, terra. 

Eight hundred, ottoc^nto. 
Eighty, ottdnta. 
Either ... or, o ... o. 



Emmanuel, Emmanu^le. 

Emperor, imperatdre, m. 

Empty, vu6to. 

End, termindre. 

Enemy, nemfco. 

Escape, scappdre. 

Europe, £ur6pa. 

Even, dnche. 

Ever, mdi. 

Every, 6gni. 

Everything, tiitto. 

Everywhere, per tiStto. 

Eye, noun^ 6cchio. 

Eye, z/3., occhidre. 

Pall, caduta. 

Family, famfglia,/. 

Par, lontdno, adv, and adj. 

Father,. pddre, m.^ bdbbo. 

February, febbrdio. 

Fief, feudo. 

Fifth, quinto. 

Find, trovdre. 

Finger, dito. PL dfta, /. 

Fire, fu6co. 

First, prfmo. Adv,^ prfma. 

Five, cfnque. 

Plat, pidtto. 

Flee, fuggfre. 

Flower, fidre, m. 

Fly, voldre. 

Food, mangidre, m. 

For, per. For yourself {conjunc* 

tive) = vi, si. 
Form, formdre. 
Fort, fortdzza. 
Forth, fu&ri. 
Forty, quardnta. 
Four, qudttro. 
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Four hundred, quattrocento. 

France, Frdncia,/. 

Friday, venerdl, m. 

Friend, amfco, m. 

From, da. 

Fruit, frutto. 

Furniture, mobflia. 

Gtenoa, Genova. 

Give, ddre, irreg. 

Go, anddre, irreg. 

Good, bu6no. 

Grain, grdno. 

Great, grdnde. 

Ground, terra. 

Grove, boschdtto. 

Gto'w up, venfr su, irreg. 

Gun, schi6ppO) fucfle, m. 

Hand, mdno,/. 

Happen, accaddre, irreg. 

Hardly, app^na. 

Hasten, affrettdrsi. 

Hate, odidre. 

Have, av^re, irreg. (53, b). 

He, dgli, lui. 

Heat, cdldo. 

Her, la, le, 16i. 

Herb, 6rba. 

Here, qua. 

High, dlto. 

Him, lo, gli, Idi. To him = gli, a 

lui. 
Himself, si. 
His, siio. 
History, st6ria. 
Holiday, festa. 
Honest, onesto. 
Ho'wever, tuttavfa. 
Hunter, cacciatdre, m. 



I,fo. 

If, se. 

Imagine, immagindre. 

In, in. 

Indeed, davvdro. 

Inhabit, abitdre. 

Inside, did6ntro. 

Instance, eseropio. 

Intense, vfvo. 

Intention, intenzi<5ne,/> 

Into, in. 

It, lo, la, 6gliy gli. 

Italian, italidno. 

Italy, Itdlia,/. 

Its, sdo, sua. 

Itself, si. 

Jailer, carceri^re, m. 

January, genndio. 

July, luglio. 

June, giugno. 

King, re, m, 

E^ncw, sapdre, irreg., condscere 

(= de acquainted with), irreg. 
Land, padse, m., t^rra. 
Large, grdnde. 
Last, ultimo (^precedes noun). 

Last year= V dnno scdrso. 
Latter, qudsto. The latter = qu6' 

sti, m. sing. 
Leaf, fdglia. 

Leap-year, bisestlle, m. 
Learn, impardre. 
Left, sinistra. 
Lid, t^to. 
Lift, sollevdre. 
Light, luce,/. 
Like, cdme. 
Little (= small), pfccolo, piccfna 
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Uttle (-= a small quantity), pdco. 

UitU by little = a p6co a pdco. 
Live, vivere, irreg* 
Loaded, cdrico. 

Lorraine: of Lorraine^\ottVi€'Sit, 
Loud, f6rte. 
Low, bdsso. 
Lower, abbass£re. 
Man, u6mo, pi, udmini. 
Many, m61ti, m., mdlte,^ 
March, mdrzo. 
Mask, mdschenu 
May, mdggio. 
Me, mi, me. 
Melon, coc6mero. 
Merchant, mercdnte, m* 
Middle, m^zzo. 
Mignonette, amorfno. 
Mine, mfo. 
Moisture, umiditk,y^ 
Monday, luned), m. 
Month, m^se, m. 
Moon, Idna. 
More, pill. 
Mortify, mortifidbne. 
Most, 11 piOi. 
Mr., signdr. 
My, mfo. 
Name, ndme, m. 
Napoleon, Napoledne. 
Near, vicfno a. 
Need, bisdgno. 
Never, non . . . mdi. 
Nice, gentfle. 
Ninety, novdnta. 
No, no. 

Nobody, nessdno. 
Nor. n^. 



Not, non. 

November, nov6mbfe 

Now, dra. 

Object, ogg^tto. 

Observe, osserv^. 

Oceanica, Ocednia. 

October, ottdbre. 

Of, di. Of them = ne- 

On, sdpra, su {before «««»., wr). 

One, uno. 

One's self, si. 

Only, sdio {adj,)^ non - • * cfa« 

(adv.). 
Opposite, oppdsto. 
Or, o. 

Other, iltro. 
Ought, dovdre, imgm 
Oat, fu6ri. 
Outside, difi]6ri, m. 
Over there, laggiu. 
Pace, pdsso. 
Parents, genitdri, m. pL 
Paris, Parigi. 
Parrot, pappagdllo. 
Part, pdrte,/. 
Peasant, contadfno. 
Perfectly, pr6prio. 
Perhaps, fdrse. 
Persuade, persuaddre, irr^. 
PhiUp, FiHppo. 
Place, lu&go. 
Placed, pdsto. 
Plainly, schiettamdnte. 
Plant, pidnta. 
Point, punto. 
Poor, p6vero. 
Pot, pdntola. 
Present, presentire. 
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Preyent, impedfre. 

Principle, princfpio. 

Prison, prigidne,/. 

Prisoner, prigioniSro. 

Profession, professidne)/ 

Purpose, tlso. 

Quantity, quantity, ^ 

Question, domdnda. 

Rain, pidggia. 

Raise, levdre. 

Rare, rdro. 

Recognized, conoscidto. 

Relate, raccontdre. 

Remain, rimandre, irreg.^ restdre. 

Repeat, rip^tere. 

Reply, risp<5ndere, vrreg. 

Resolve, riscidgliere, irr^* 

Rest, posdre. 

Right, d^stra. 

Rise, salfre, irreg. 

Room, stdnza. 

Root, radfce,/ 

Round, rotdndo. 

Rule, signorfa. 

Sacrifice, sacrifizio. 

Sail, navigdre. 

Sailor, marinira 

Same, stdsso {^precedes noun). 

Satisfy, contentire, 

Saturday, sdbata 

Say, dfre, irreg. 

Sea, mdre, m. 

Second, secdndo. 

See, veddre, irreg. 

Seed, sdme, m. 

Sent, mandate 

September, setttobre, m. 

Service, servfzio. 



Seven, s^tte. 

Shake, scudtere, ung. 

Ship, ndve,/. 

Shoot, bdrba. 

Short, cdrto. 

Show off, ^ ved^re, inr^[* 

Side, pdrte,/. 

Silence, -sil^nzio. 

Sinister, sinfstro. 

Sir, signdre, m. 

Sixty, sessinta. 

Sky, ci61o. 

Small, pfccolo, piccbia 

Smoke, filmo. 

So, cosl. 

So as to, per. 

Some, qudlche. 

Somebody else, qualchedun^ A 

tro. 
Sometimes, qualchevdlta. 
Bo much, tdnto. 
Son, ffgHo. 
Sort, s6rta« 
Spaniard, spagnu61a 
Speak, parldre. 
Spider, rdgno, rignolo. 
Sprouted, geimogiidto. 
Stalk, fusto. 
Star, stdlla. 
Steam, vapdre, m. 
Straight, dirftto. 
Study, «^««, stiidio. 
Study, vb.^ studiire* 
Sun, sdle*, m, 
Sunday, domdnica. 
Support, manten^re, imgf. 
Surprised, sorpr^so. 
Surround, circonddre. 
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Table, tdvola. 

Take, pr^ndere, trr^. 

Tear, raschiire. 

Than, che, di. 

Thanks, gcizit.f. pi. 

That, conj.^ che. 

That, rel. pron,, che. 

That, demons, pron,^ qu611o. 

The, il, lo, la, i.gli, le. 

Them, li, le, 16ro. Of tkem^ ne. 

Then, p6i. 

T}iere, Ik, 11. 

Therefore, per5. 

They, ^ssi, dsse, Mm. 

Thick, grdsso. 

Thing, c6sa. 

Think, pensdre. 

Third, t^rzo. 

Thirtieth, trentesimo. 

Thirty, trdnta. 

Thirty-first, trentesimo prfmo. 

Thirty-one, trentdno, trentdn. 

This, qudsto. 

Thousand, mfUe. 

Three, tre. 

Three hundred, trecento. 

Thursday, giovedi, m. 

Thus, cosL 

Time, {Ex, 2) v61ta; {Ex, 18 and 

20) tempo. 
To, a. To him = gli. 
Together, insi^me. 
Too (= also)^ dnche. 
Too (= excessively), tr6ppa 
Tree, dlbero. 
Trunk, trdnco. 
Tuesday, marted), m. 
Turn, girdre. 



Tuscan, toscdno. 

Twelve, dddici. • 

Twenty-eight, vent6tto. 

Twenty-nine, ventin6ve« 

Twig, ramosc^llo. 

Two, dde. 

Under, sdtto. 

Unfortunate, infelfce. 

Unhappy, sventurito. 

Union, unidne,/. 

Unite, racc6gliere, irreg. 

TSnXHt prep.y ffno a. 

Until, conj\, fmchh . . . non. 

Us, ndi, ci {conjunctive). 

Usual, usdto. 

Vapor, vapdre, m. 

Vegetable, vegetdbile, m. 

Very, mdlto, tdnto. 

Victor, Vittdrio. 

VUla, vflla. 

Village, villdggio. 

"Water, dcqua. 

"Way (= manner), mani^ra. 

"We, ndi. 

Web, tdla. 

Wednesday, mercoledl, m. 

Week, settimdna. 

What, interrog. and exclam^ 

che. 
WTiat, rel, qudllo che. 
When, qudndo. 
Where, ddve. 
Which, che. 
While, mdntre. 
Who, reL, che. 
Whom, rel, cdi. 
Willingly, volenti^ 
Wind, vento. 
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Window, fin&tra. Tear, dnno. 

With, con. Tes, gik. 

Without, s^nza. Tou, vdi, vi, lAi, la, le. To you 

Wood, b6sco. = vi, le. 

Word, par61a. Tour, wistro, Sdo. 

Working-day, gidrno di lavdro. Tourself, vi, si. For yourself^ 

World, mdndo. VU ^ 



APPENDIX. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 

[The numbers prefixed to the following notes refer to the paragraphs of the 
first chapter in this book.] 

1. The Tuscan names of the letters are : a, bi, ci, di^ e, Sffe^ gi, 
dcca^ iy je or / lungo^ eile, imme^ inne^ dy pi, cu, irre, hse, ti, u, 
vu or w, zita (with z pronounced dz^. They do not change in 
the plural. Their gender is not fixed ; in general those ending in 
aoT e are considered as feminine, the others as masculine. Ky x, 
y are cappa, iccase, ipsilon, all masculine. 

2. a. The sounds a, i, S, followed by a single consonant, are 
somewhat longer than the other vowels : for instance, in ddto^feroy 
&V0 the accented a^ e, o are longer than in ddttero, vero, ove. Final 
accented vowels sound particularly short : as in amd, belidy caffe. 

p. In forming / the mouth should be made as broad as possible 
from side to side. For u and 3 the lips should be puckered. For 
a and S the mouth should be opened very wide. 

3. a. If an adverb in -mente is formed from an adjective contain- 
ing ^ or 6, this vowel has, in the adverb, a secondary accent, and 
retains its open sound : as (brtve) brtvemente, "briefly"; (ndbile) 
ndbilnunte, "nobly." FurthermOTe, i and d retain their quality in 
seeming compounds that consist, in reality, of two or more sepa- 
rate words : as iostoche = tdstoche = tdsto che, " as soon as." 

j8. Preterites and past participles in -esi^ -eso, -osi, -oso hav.e a 
close t ox o\ except chihi (also chiesi), espldsi, espldsOy list (not 
used), iiso, 

"3 
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y. In the suffixes -eccio (-^), -esco (-a), -ese, -essa, -etto (-<j), 
-ezzo {-a), 'tnente, and -mento the e is always close ; while in the 
diminutive suffix -ello (-a), and in the endings -en/e, -enza, -erio 
(or -erci)^ and -esimo (-a) it is open : as inglese, " English " ; pro- 
babilmente, "probably" ; prudSntey "prudent" ; venthimo^ "twen- 
tieth." 

8. In^the endings -oio^ -one, -ore, and in the suffix -oso (^-d) the 
o is close ; while in the ending -orio, and in -occio {-a), -otto {-a), 
and 'Ozzo {-a), used as suffixes to nouns or adjectives, it is open : 
as vassdioy " tray " ; amdre^ " love " ; romitdrio, " hermitage " ; 
casdtta, " good-sized house." 

€. In the following cases accented e ox o may have either the 
close or the open sound : in Giorgio, maestra, maestro, nego (from 
negdre), neve, organo, scendere, senza, siete and sono (from issere), 
spegnere, Ste/ano, vendere ; and in the conditional endings -esti, 
-emmo, -este. The present subjunctive forms dleno, sieno, stieno 
are pronounced also diSno, siino, stieno, 

{. In poetry we often find i for ii, 6 for ud : as ven = vi^ne^ 
" he comes " ; cor = cudre, " heart." 

4. C. a. Between two vowels, of which the second is e or /, 
single c and single g are, in ordinary Tuscan speech, pronounced 
respectively like sh in "ship" and si in "vision": as pace, 
"peace"; stagione, "season." 

)3. Between two vowels, of which the second is a, o, or u, a 
single c is, in popular Tuscan speech, sounded nearly like Eng- 
lish h : as poco (Jfdko), "little" ; di questa cosa {di hwesta kdsa), 
" of this thing." ' This pronunciation is regarded as vulgar. 

J. Some writers use _/, except after a consonant, for the / that 
is pronounced y : as jeri for iSri, " yesterday " ; pajo for pdioy 
"pair." It is sometimes used also for final / in the plural of 
words in unaj::cented -io : as speech; (also speech! and occasionally 
specchii) for specchi, " mirrors," plural of spicchio, 

Z. Aside from verbs in -izzdre, z and zz have the value dz in the 
following words and their derivatives : — 
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arzillo 


frizzo 


magazzfno 


romanzo 


z81o 


azztirro 


garz6ne 


manzo 


ronzfo 


zenit 


barzell6tta 


gazzSUa 


mSzzo 


r6zzo 


zSro 


bfzza 


gazzetta 


orizz^nte 


zafHro 


zfita 


brezza 


gonzo 


8rzo 


zafirdne 


zfnco 


br6nzo 


Lazzaro 


pSnzolo 


zanzara 


zodiaco 


donzSlla 


lazzer6tto 


pranzo 


z8bra 


zdUa 


dozzina 


lazzo 


ribr^zzo 


z&ffiro 


zona 



also in all derivatives of the Greek zoos, and in many uncommon 
words. 

5. In pronouncing g/i and gn the point of the tongue should 
remain behind the lower teeth : as /ig/to, " son" ; ogni, "every." 

6. If one of the words mentioned below, or any oxytone ending 
in a vowel, is closely followed by a word beginning with a conso- 
nant, this consonant is, in Tuscany, generally pronounced double. 
The words are : * — 



a 


di, day 


giu 


o§ 


s6pra 


che 


di', say 


ha 


piu 


Stat 


chi 


e 


ho 


qua 


sto. 


ci5 


h 


infra 


qualche 


su 


c6me 


fat 


intra 


qui 


tet 


contra 


fe, /ai^ 


\k 


re 


tra 


da 


fe» = fece 


U 


sa 


tre 


dk, gives 


fo 


ma 


se, j/ 


tu 


da.*, give 


fra 


met 


s^ 


vat 


do 


fu 


mo* = m8do 


si 


vo = vado 


d6ve 


gi^ 


n^ 


so 


vo' = vSglio 



Ex. : vdrrd da me domani {verrdddammeddomdnt) , "he will come 
to my house to-morrow." In such cases c is, of course, never 
pronounced like h (see 4, C, P). 



* The materials for this list were taken from D' Ovidio's article in Grober's 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, p. 496. 

t Both the imperative sing, and the pres. ind. third sing. 

X The disjunctive form. 

§ Both the conjunction " or " and the interrogative particle. 
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INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 

1. Italian speech is at once smoother and less monotonous than 
American: it is less interrupted by breathings, and it has fat 
greater variations of pitch. In order to speak or read Italian well, 
an American must learn to breathe in speaking as he does in sing- 
ing ; he must inhale deeply at the beginning of the clause, and not 
stop again until he reaches the end of it. The following directions 
may be of use ; they are based on the Tuscan pronunciation, and 
particularly on that of Siena. 

2. cu The simplest inflection in a declarative sentence is as fol- 
lows : at the beginning the voice is pitched low ; it rises in the 
middle (in earnest conversation often to a falsetto), and falls 
again at the end. The most emphatic word generally receives 
the highest tone ; if there are no words after it to complete the 
cadence, the first words of the phrase are often repeated at the 
end ; as me /o dlcono tutti me lo dicono (" they all tell me so "), 
where the u of tutti is an octave higher than the beginning and 
the close of the sentence. 

)S. When there is a pause on some not particularly emphatic word 
before the main verb, that word has a slight circumflex accent, the 
voice rising about one semitone and falling about three : as fudri 
di citta ^ c' e iina bellissima villa \ (" outside the city there's a 
beautiful villa"), where bellissima has the high pitch, and the a of 
cittd has the circumflex. This accent is generally heard whenever 
modifying clauses or phrases precede the main clause. 

y. Almost all declarative sentences are made up chiefly of these 
two inflections, the long rise and fall and the shor^ circumflex. 
Americans must avoid breaking up their sentences by meaningless 
falling tones. The fall occurs in Italian, as in English, on a very 
emphatic word, and at the end of a sentence. It is used, also, 
with a verb of saying or thinking, followed by a direct quotation ; 
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and with any word or phrase used as a vocative, except in loud 
calUng (see 4, fi) : as allora chidma Alfredo e gli dice\ : Bam- 
dlno\ , dimmi la veritd\ (Grammar, Exercise 17), where the 
syllables/r^, bam, and dim have the highest pitch. 

3. a. Questions to which the answer may be " yes " or " no " 
have either one of two circumflex accents : in the first the voice 
rises about five semitones and falls one ; in the second, which is 
sometimes used in reading and in polite phrases, the voice rises 
and faUs about an octave. Ex. : P hdi visto (" have you seen 
him?"), where the pitches of /' hdi, vi, and sto may be represented 
by the notes do, fa, mi; ha ben dormito ("did you sleep well?"), 
where mi is an octave higher than dor and to. The former accent 
may be heard in the Irish pronunciation of English. 

)S. These inflections are nearly always confined to the last few 
syllables of the sentence. In some questions, however, they 
appear twice, generally occurring first on the verb; and occa- 
sionally the circumflex on the verb is the only one. 

y. Questions that cannot be answered by " yes " or " no " usu- 
ally begin high, the pitch depending on the emphasis. The voice 
then falls, but generally rises again at the last syllable, going up 
about three semitones : as o come \ 'hdifdtto / (" how did you do 
it?"). This accent is common among the Irish, and may be 
heard in England. The final rise is, however, often omitted, 
especially in very short sentences and in polite phrases : as come 
sta \ (" how do you do ? "). 

4. a. Exclamations of surprise begin very high, and sijik rap- 
idly : as sinti \ (" no ! " * ) ; un affdr di niente \ (" you don't say 
so ! "*), where un has the main stress ; per mio bdcco ("I want to 
know ! " * ), with the accent on per, 

p. In calling to persons at a distance, the Tuscans sing rather 
than speak ; the usual tune is do, la, sol, the accented syllable being 
highest: as AgosHna ("Augustine !") ; par/Snza ("all aboard !"). 

♦ Popular New England equivalents. 
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Fourth: 6i. 

Variations: 63; 66, a; 68. 

Irregular verbs : 64-68; 92. 

Auxiliary verbs : 53-57. 

Compound tenses : 54; 56. 

Compound verbs : 6y, a; 93, a. 
ConjunctioiiB : 78. 
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Ne (adv.) : 47, a; 56, B; 84. 
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Neuter Verba: 54, 3; 56, a. 
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Non: 80, I; 81; 91, a. 
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86. 

Santo : 29, c, 
ShaU: 54,2; 57. 
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Should: 54,2; 57; 76; 77. 
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Conjugation : see Conjugation. 
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Alphabetical: 93. 
By conjugations : 92. 
Moods : see Moods. 
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Regular verbs : 55-56; 59-63. 
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Mailer's Les Grandes Decoavertes Modemes. Photography and Teleg- 
raphy. With notes, vocabulary, and appendixes. 25 cts. 

R^cits de Gaerre et de R^volation. Selected and edited, with notes, vocab- 
ulary, and appendixes, by B. Minssen. 25 cts. 

Brano's Les Enfants Patriots. With notes and vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Bedollidre's La Mere Michel et son Chat. With notes, vocabulary, and 
appendixes by W. S. Lyon. 25 cts. 

Legoay6 and Labiche's La Cigale chez les Foarmis. A comedy in one 
act, with notes by W. H. Witherby. 20 cts. 

Labiche and Martin's Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. A comedy; notes 
and vocabulary by Prowssor B. W. Wells. 30 cts. 

Labiche and Martin's La Poudre aaz Yeoz. Comedy ; notes and vocab- 
ulary by Professor B. W. Wells. 30 cts. 

Domas's L'Eyasion da Dae de Beaufort. Notes by D. B. Kitchen. 25 cts. 

Damas's Monte-Cristo. With notes and vocabulary by I. H. B. Spiers, 
Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 40 cts. 

Assollant's R6cits de la Vieille France. Notes by E. B. Wauton. 25 cts. 

Berthet's Le Facte de Famine. With notes by B. B. Dickinson. 25 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's L'Histoire d'an Paysan. With notes by W. S. 
Lyon. 25 cts. 

Prance's Abeille. With notes by C. P. Lebon of the Boston English High 
School. 25 cts. 

La Main Malheureuse. Complete vocabulary by H. A. Guerber. 25 cts. 

Enaalt's Le Chien du Capitaine. Notes and vocabulary by C. Fontaine, 
Director of French, High Schools, Washington, D.C. 35 cts. 

Trois Contes Choisis par Daudet. {Le Siige de Berlin, La dernilre Classe, 
La Mule du Pape), With notes by Professor Sanderson. 15 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's Le Conscrit de 1813. Notes and vocabulary by 
Professor Super, Dickinson College. 45 cts. 

Selections for Sight Translation. Fifty fifteen-line extracts compiled by 
Miss Bruce of the High School, Newton, Mass. 15 cts. 

Laboalaye's Contes Bleus. With notes and vocabulary bj' C. Fontaine, 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 35 cts. 

Malot's Sans Famille. With notes and vocabulary by I. H. B. Spiers of 
the Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 40 cts. 
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INTERMEDIATE FRENCH TEXTS. (Partial List.) 

Dumas's La Tulipe Noire. With notes by Professor C. Fontaine, Centi-al 

High School, Washington, D.C. 40 cts. With vocabulary, 50 cts. 
Erckmaim-Chatrian's Waterloo. Abridged and annotated by Professor 

O. B. Super of Dickinson College. 35 cts. 
Aboat's Le Roi des Montagnes. Edited by Professor Thomas Logie. 40 cts. 
Pailleron's Le Monde ou I'on s'ennoie. A comedy with notes by Professor 

Pendleton of Bethany College, W. Va. 30 cts. 
Souvestre's Le Marl de Mme de Solange. With notes by Professor 

Super of Dickinson College. 20 cts. 
Historiettes Modemes, VoL I. Short modern stories, selected and edited} 

with notes, by C. Fontaine, Director of French in the High 

Schools of Washington, D.C. 60 cts. 
Historiettes Modemes, Vol. II. Short stories as above. 60 cts. 
Flears de France. A collection of short and choice French stories of re* 

cent date with notes by C. Fontaine, Washington, D.C. 60 cts, 
Sandeatt*s MUe. de la Seieliere. With introduction and notes by Pro- 

fessor Warren of Yale University. 30 cts. 
Sottvestre's Un Philosophe sous les Toits. With notes by Professor 

Fraserof the University of Toronto. 50 cts. With vocab. 80 cts. 
Soovestre's Les Confessions d'an OoTrier. With notes by Professor 

Super of Dickinson College. 30 cts. 
Aogier's Le Gendrs de M. Poirier. One of the masterpieces of modern 

comedy. Edited by Professor B. W. Wells. 25 cts. 
Scribe's Bataille de Dames. Edited by Professor B. W. Wells. 30 cts. 
Scribe's Le Vcrre d'eao. Edited by Professor C. A. Eggert. 30 cts. 
Merimte's Colomba. With notes by Professor J. A. Fontaine of Bryn 

Mawr College. 35 cts. With vocabulary, 45 cts. 
M^rim^e's Chroniqae du R6gne de Charles IX. With notes by Professor 

P. Desages, Cheltenham College, England. 25 cts. 
Musset's Pierre et Camille. Edited by Professor O. B. Super. 20 cts. 
Jules Verne's Tour du Monde en quatre vingts jours. Notes by Pro- 
fessor Edgren, University of Nebraska. 35 cts. 
Jules Verne's Vingt mills lieues sous la mer. Notes and vocabulary by 

C. Fontaine, High School, Washington, D.C. 45 cts. 
Sand's La Mare au Diable. With notes by Professor F. C. de Sumichrast 

of Harvard. 25 cts. 
Sand's La Petite Fadette. With notes by F. Aston-Binns, Balliol College, 

Oxford, England. 30 cts. 
De Vigny's Le Cachet Rouge. With notes by Professor Fortier of Tulane 

University. 20 cts. 
De Vigny's Le Canne de Jonc. Edited by Professor Spiers, with Intro- 
duction by Professor Cohn of Columbia University. 40 cts. 
Hai^vy's L'Abb^ Constantin. Edited with notes by Professor Thomas 

Logie. 30 cts. With vocabulary, 40 cts. 
Thier'a Expedition de Bonaparte en Egypte. With notes by Professor 

C. Fabregou, College of the City of New York. 25 cts. 
Gaatier's Jettatura. With introduction and notes by A. Schinz, Ph.D. 

of Bryn Mawr College. 30 cts. 
Gnerber's Marie-Louise. With notes 25 cts. 
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INTERMEDIATE FRENCH TEXTS. (Partial List.) 
Lamartine's Scenes de la Revolution Francaise. With notes by Pro* 

fessor Super of Dickinson College. 30 cts. 
Lamartine's Graziella. With introduction and notes by Professor F. M. 

Warren of Yale University. 35 cts. 
Lamartine's Jeanne d'Arc. Edited by Professor Barr^e, Royal Military 

Academy, Woolwich, England. 30 cts. 

Michelet : Extraits de Phistoire de France. With notes by Dr. C. H. 
C. Wright, Harvard University. 30 cts. 

Victor Hugo's La Chute. From Les Miserables. Edited with notes by 
Professor Huss of Princeton. 25 cts. 

Victor Hugo's Bug Jargal. With notes by Professor Bo'ielle of Dulwich 
College, England. 40 cts. 

Champfleury's Le Violon de Faience. With notes by Professor Clovis 
B6venot, Mason College, England. 25 cts. 

Gautier's Voyage en Espagne. With notes by H. C. Steel. 25 cts. 

Balzac's Le Cord de Tours. With notes by Professor C. R. Carter, Wel- 
lington College, England. 25 cts. 

Balzac : Cinq Scenes de la Com^die Humaine. With notes by Professor 
B. W. Wells. 40 cts. 

Dattdet's Le Petit Chose. Abridged, with notes by Professor O. B. 
Super. 30 cts. 

Daudet's La Belle-Nivemaise.' With notes by Professor Boielle of Dul- 
wich College, England. 25 cts. 

Theuriet's Bigarreao. Notes by C. Fontaine, Washington, D.C. 25 cts. 

Musset: Trois Comedies. Notes and introduction by Dr. Kenneth 
McKenzie, Yale University. 30 cts. 

Maupassant: Huit Contes Choisis. With notes by E. M. White, High 
School, Worcester, Mass. 25 cts. 

Advanced Selections for Sight Translatioh. Extracts, twenty to fifty lines 
long, compiled by Mme. T. F. Colin, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 15 cts. 

Domas's La Question d'Argent. Comedy edited by G. N. Henning, 
Professor of French, Columbian University. 30 cts. 

Lesage's Gil Bias. Abbreviated and edited with notes by Professor San- 
derson of Yale University. 40 cts. 

Sarcey's Le Siege de Paris. Introduction and notes by Professor I. H. 
B. Spiers of William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 35 cts. 

About's La Mdre de la Marquise (Brush). 40 cts. 

Chateaubriand's Atala (Kuhns). 00 cts. 

Erckmann'a-Chatrian's Le Juil Polonais (Manley). y> cts. 

Feuillet's Le Roman d'un jeune homme panvre (Bruner). 55 cts. 

Labiche's La Cagnotte (Farnsworth). 25 cts. 

La Brdte's Mon Oncle et Mon Cur6 (Colin). 30 cts. 

Meilhac and Hal^vy's L' Ettf de la St.-Martin (Francois). 00 cts. 

Voltaire's Zadig (Babbitt). 00 cts. 
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FRSNCH TSXTS. (Partial List.) 
De Vigny't Cinq Mars (Sankey). Abbreviated. 70 cts. 
Zola's La D^bAde (Wells). Abbreviated. 70 cts. 
Choiz d'Eztraits de Daudet (Price). 20 cts. 

Sept Onuids Antears da XIZe Sidde. Lectures in easy French on Lamar- 
tine, Hugo, de Vigny, de Musset, Gautier, M6rim^, Coppte, by 
Professor Fortier of Tulane University. 60 cts. 

French Ljrrics (Bowen). 60 cts. 

Komartine's Meditations (Curme). 75 cts. 

Loti's P^heor d'Islande (Super). 30 cts. 

Loti's Ramnntcho (Fontaine). 30 cts. 

Renan's Soavenirs d'Enfance et de Jeanesse (Babbitt). 75 cts. 

Beaomarchais's Le Barbier de Seville (Spiers). 25 cts. 

Hugo's Hemani (Matzke). 60 cts. 

Hugo's Les Misirables (Super). Abridged. 80 cts. 

Hugo's Ruy Bias (Garner). 65 cts. 

Racine's Andxomaque (Wells). 30 cts. 

Racine's Athalie (Eggert). 30 cts. 

Racine's Esther (Spiers). 30 cts. 

Comeille's Le Cid (Warren). 30 cts. 

Comeille's Cinna (Matzke). 30 cts. 

Comeille's Horace (Matzke). 30 cts. 

Comeille's Polyeucte (Fortier). 30 cts. 

MoUere's L'Avare (Levi). 35 cts. 

Moliei^'s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Warren). 30 cts. 

Molierfe's Le Misanthrope (Eggert). 30 cts. 

Moliex^'s Les Pemmes Savantes (Fortier). 30 cts. 

Molier^'s Le Tartuffe (Gasc). 25 cts. 

Moliei^'s Le Mededn Malgre Lui (Gasc). 15 cts. 

Molier&'s Les Pr6cieuses Ridicules (Toy). 25 cts. 

Piron's La M^tromanie (Delbos). 40 cts. 

Warren's Pximer of French Literature. An historical handbook. 75 cts. 

Taine's Introduction k I'Histoire de la Litt^rature Anglaise. With essay 
on Taine by Irving Babbitt, Harvard University. 20 cts. 

Duval's Histolre de la Litt^ratnre Franeaise. In easy French. From 
earliest times to the present. $i'.oo. 

Voltaire's Prose. Selected and edited by Professors Cohn and Woodward 
of Columbia University. Ii.oo. 

French Prose of the XVHth Century. Selected and edited by Professor 
Warren of Yale University. |i.oo. 

La Tiiade Franeaise. Poems of Lamartine, Musset, and Hugo, with in- 
troductions and notes by L. Both-Hendriksen. 75 cts. 
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